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JUDGE DREDD: 
THE ULTIMATE 
LAWMAN 

A stunning 
plastic model kit. 
Figure bears the 
likeness of 
Sylvester 
Stallone, star of 
the blockbuster 
film. Comes with 
semi-circular 
base. 1/9 scale. 
$24.98 


THE MEAN MACHINE ANGEL 
Accurate replica of the character 
seen in the JUDGE DREDD 
movie. Comes with semi- 
circular base. 1/9 scale. $24.98 


LL E 


CTHULHU From the mind of H.P. Lovecraft comes 
one of the greatest horrors of our time. Already popu- 
lar as a role-playing game and computer game, now 
available in a soft vinyl model kit. $64.95 


ANUBIS 
STARGATE's 
RA's jackal 
headed 
champion 
and the 
leader of his 
guards. 
Unpainted, 
1/9 scale. 
$24.98 


ZEN, THE INTERGALACTIC NINJA Requires only 
minimal trimming. Easy assembly is ideal for beginning 
modelers. Colors match character's color scheme. Metal 
staff is lead free. 1/6 scale, soft vinyl. $39.95 


JUDGE DREDD ©1995 Cinergi Pictures Entertainment Inc. and Cinergi RA STARGATE's Absolute Ruler of Abydos. 
Productions N.V. Inc. All Rights Reserved. JUDGE DREDD TM & © 1995 Meticulously detailed. Base is replica of the 
Egmont Foundation. All Rights Reserved. STARGATE TM & 4 Le Stargate with constellation artwork. 
Studio Canal+ (U.S.). All Rights Reserved. TM designates a trademark of i 
Le Studio Canal+ (U.S.). Over 9" tall, unpainted, 1/9 scale. $24.98 
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SCIENCE FICTION IMODEL KITS Card Expiration Date:__/___(Mo./Yr.) 


Your Daytime Phone 


በ55) 


Please indicate quantity being ordered, and add postal and 

handling charges as listed. New York State residents add 

8 1/4% sales tax. Sorry, we cannot ship to post office boxes, Print Name As It Appears On Your Card 
nor can we process foreign orders. 


-. Judge Dredd $24.98 + $5.50 

— Mean Machine Angel $24.98 + $5.50 
. .. Ra $24.98 + $5.50 

— Anubis $24.98 + $5.50 68 State Zip 
_ Zen $39.95 + $5 

— Cthulhu $64.95 + $5 - 

Method of Payment: Your Signature — Total enclosed: $ 


1 Order Send cash, check or IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO 
4 Discover C1 MasterCard O Visa money order to: CUT OUT COUPON, WE WILL 
STARLOG GROUP, Inc. ACCEPT WRITTEN ORDERS. 
Account No. 475 PARK AVENUE SOUTH Please allow 4 to 
NEW YORK, NY 10016 6 weeks for delivery. 
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1-800-333-TREK 


99:1 


Each pre- paid phone card can access long distance service or a monthly Star Trek Audio 
Telephone Magazine. Your phone card will beam you up to hear your favorite stars from 
Star Trek? Original'Series, Star Trek: The Next Gerieration^ and Star Trek: Voyager." 


Plus, you'll get exc/usive information you cant get anywhere else in the universe! 
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atman Forever is not a sequel," 
B sists Batman creator Bob Kane. 
an original. It's like it has 

2en done before. It’s a brand 


new ballgame. It's a new actor playing 
Jatman, which makes it different right 
off. The whole flavor is different. The 
movie has a different look to it. The 
script is lighter. It still has heavy 
's not the TV show, but it 

t wit. Batman has plenty of 

on and as Bruce Wayne he's on- 
screen quite a bit. 1 can't rave enough 
about Joel Schumacher as a director. I 
have very high hopes for it. I think Bat- 
man Forever will have a bigger opening 
weekend than the first two. I really do.” 


With this latest 
film continuing 
the legend, Bob 
Kane may 
have created 
“Batman 
Forever.” 
By WILL MURRAY 


Kane is plainly enthusiastic. Over 
the last half-century, he has seen 
Caped Crusaders come and go. And he 
believes the newest actor to don the 
ebony cloak may be the truest of all. 

“Val Kilmer really fell into the 
role," Kane notes. "He's very Bat- 
manesque. As Bri ayne, he's ultra- 
suave. As Batman, he has a lighter 
uniform. He's able to move around 
when he does his own stun 

Kane is very clear that he intends no 
slight to the previous Batman, Michael 


Life is like a wheel—it all comes 

- around. More than 50 years ago, Bob 
Kane created the characters that grace 
the screen in Batman Forever. 


Keaton, by his words. “I really like 
them both. Without knocking anything 
that Michael Keaton did—he did mar- 
velously with what he had—I think Val 
is a little more handsome and more 
Bruce Wayne-ish. I can't praise 
Michael enough for what he did, but I 
would say that Val has an edge with 
his physical prowess. He's more like 
the Bruce Wayne that I draw." 

More than just the man behind the 
mask has changed, according to Kane. 
"Nicole Kidman plays a psychiatrist 
who's trying to get through Bruce 
Wayne's angst," he explains. "This 
time they try to examine his angst to 
find out why he has this fear of being 
Batman. He's reluctant to be a crusad- 
er. It all stems from his mother and 
father. When they died; he felt guilt 
that maybe it was because of him." 


atman Forever reintroduces the 
character of Robin—not seen in 
ay of the 
ow 30 vears ago—to the 
live-action arena. 

"Robin has a very big following," 
Kane observe a lot of flak on 
the last tv from the vounger 
generation, who felt that Robin. should 
be a staple. It's like Sherlock Holmes 
without Dr. Watson. I like it dark and 
brooding, basically without Robin—as 
Thad Batman in the first year, He was a 


loner and more of a vigilante, dark and 
mysterious. With Robin, it lightens up. 
the tone. But this Robin wears a uni- 
form more akin to the Batman movie 
costume. So it's dark. Chris O'Donnell 
is a tremendous actor. I loved him in. 
Scent of a Woman. He comes in about 
three-quarters into the film with the 
circus, so we have the origin brought to 
life. Val Kilmer and Chris O'Donnell 
work very well together." 

The new Robin is no Boy Wonder. 
He's older and tougher than the cocky 
Dick Grayson of the 1940s. "They 
wanted to give Robin an edge," says 
Kane. "It fits the script. He's a circus 
kid to begin with. Circus kids are not 
namby-pamby. When you ride the 
rails, you become hardened. He's 
incensed that his parents were mur- 
dered by Two-Face's forces when they 
came into the big top. Dick Grayson is 
8 very angry young man when Bruce 
picks him up. And somehow he 
blames his parents' death on Bruce, 
because Batman also intervened in the 
mayhem, and somehow Batman’s 
interference was the cause of his par- 
ents falling to their deaths. It's a convo- 
luted 80686, It's convoluted in the 
mind of Dick Grayson.” 


“I think 

Val Kilmer 

is a little 

more 

handsome 

and Bruce 

Wayne- 

ish,” Kane tragedy origin intact. 

says of his 

VUA, DOE Kane admits to being shocked at 
Knight. “I ከ ርክ ስከር new f E 
would say nis irst 31115 with the new incarna 
SETTE an tion of Robin. “I thought I would see 
edge with the Chris O'Donnell of Scent of a 
his Woman,” he recalls. "He had 
physical blondish hair and was very sweet- 
prowess.” looking, very nice and genteel. When 1 


finally met him on the set, he had the 
leather on. He looked like he came 
from a motorcycle gang. And they 
stuck an earring in his ear. I didn’t like 
that too much. But he doesn’t have 
the earring as Robin.” 
Earliest reports had 
the new Robin play- 
ed by a black actor. 
In fact, at one 
point, there were 
discussions about 
including a 
Robin—possi- 
bly to be play- 
ed by Marlon 
Wayans—in 
the previous 
film, Batman 
Returns. “I'm 


Batman Forever brings the long-awaited appearance of Robin, with his circus 


not bigoted, but I didn’t think it would 
fit,” Kane says flatly. “I’m all for black 
actors when they fit the role. This role 
has the tradition of starting out as Cau- 
casian and it followed through on the 
TV show. I think the fans know and 
accept the origin. By changing it into, 
say, a Japanese Robin or a black Robin, 
it alters the tonality of the conception. 
I don't like to see my origin changed 
that much. That was my only objection 
when I first heard of a black Robin." 


alk of a possible black Robin nat- 

] urally leads to the subject of 

Billy Dee Williams, who played 

a pre-Two-Face Harvey Dent in Bat- 

man, only to be succeeded by Tommy 
Lee Jones in Batman Forever. 

"They promised him the role," 
Kane recalls, "but I guess they wanted 
to stick more to the original origin. 
And they wanted big name value for 
the actor. Tommy Lee Jones is very hot 
today, he's in almost every movie out. 
He really gets into the role, but he 
doesn't play it overly sinister. He does 


jourtesy Warner Bros. 
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not play it campy. It's right in the mid- 
dle. And he won't frighten the children 
as Danny DeVito possibly did.” 

As far as the film’s other villain is 
concerned, Kane pays the actor what 
he feels is the ultimate compliment. 
“Jim Carrey is terrific as the Riddler,” 
he remarks. “He has the energy of a 
Frank Gorshin." 

Kane himself appears in the film 
with Carrey and Kane's actress wife, 
Elizabeth Sanders, who plays Gossip 
Gerty. “1”ከ8ሆ6 a cameo with Elizabeth 
at a party, disco dancing right behind 
Jim Carrey and Nicole Kidman," he 
reveals. "Of course, I had a lot of the 
extras trying to upstage me and my 
wife, as extras do. Elizabeth's a center- 
piece in the film. You can't miss her. 


à 3 rff 381ከር Riddl 
Its a small part but certainly more ፤0.5ከ1በ,?” K 


renowned, and 1171] be more noticed 
than the walk-on she had in the Pen- 
guin movie." 


He wasn't ominous. Tim Burton want- 
ed the Penguin to be dark and evil- 
looking. He had to work with the 
origin; being thrown into the sewer 
because he was so ugly warped his 
mind. So, he felt like an outcast. 
Some of the scenes, like eating a 
raw fish, looked disgusting. I think 
that turned off many of the people 
who saw it. It wasn't so much 
Danny's performance, it was. the 
way his performance was aimed 
toward the Penguin's ugly side. I 
suppose audiences want [0 
find redeeming . values, 
even in villains." 
Harking back to the 
first Batman film, 
Kane reveals his all- 
time top choice to 
play the legendary 
character. "I've always 
thought of a young 
Robert Wagner as 
Bruce Wayne," 
Kane relates. 
"He had the 
chiseled 
features. In 
fact, when I 
first heard 
they were 
going to 
film Bat- 


ention of the Penguin 
causes Kane to 
launch into a post- 


mortem of the very contro- 
versial Batman Returns. “I 
thought Danny DeVito’s 
characterization was very 
good," he allows. *It wasn't 
the acting style of Burgess 
Meredith. That was campy, 
much more comedic, 
more like my 
Penguin. 
He looked 

more like 
him. 


16 has the energy of a Kenny 
"paying Cafrey the ultimate 
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compliment 


man in '87 or '88, I thought immediate- 
ly of Robert Wagner. He has a husky 
build. They wouldn't have had to go 
with a big uniform to fill him out. 
When I mentioned Wagner [who made 
countless movies in the '50s and early 
'60s], they said he was a television 
actor—whatever that means. In Holly- 
wood, they characterize you with what 
you've done lately, and he may have 
been a shade too old for the role. 

"Tim Burton didn't want anybody. 
that handsome, believe it or not," Kane 
adds. "He wanted an ordinary Bruce 
Wayne to become an extraordinary 
Batman, if you can understand the 
division. He said if somebody was so 
strong and tall and handsome to begin 
with, why would he have to get into a 
bat costume? He would go out and 
fight crime as he was. 80, he wanted 
the opposite. Tim is very quirky in his 
perceptions—some of them are very 
good, of course." 


ane isn't shy about voicing his 
Ki "Being the creator,” 
he says, "I'm very perceptive 
about Batman, and very critical. If I 
don't like something, I say so. I did cri- 
tique the script as the creative consul- 
tant, and made objections. They 
listened to perhaps 30 to 40 percent 
and cut out scenes that didn't work." 
Asked to be specific, Kane expands: 
"I thought they could have delved into 
Two-Face’s psyche more—the angst 
that a young, handsome district attor- 
ney would feel, having his face scarred 
with acid by a mob boss on the prose- 
cution stand. I wanted a scene inter- 
jected showing him in his lair with all 
the mirrors covered. Obviously, he 
couldn’t look at his image, with one 
side looking like Mr. Hyde. He lives 
with these two dingalings, Sugar and 
Spice. He comes home as Two-Face 


“Chris O'Donnell is a tremendous actor,” 
Kane raves about his Boy Wonder. “They 
wanted to give Robin an edge.” They did. 
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im McLernon. 
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and he sees one mirror has the cover 
moved aside and they're making up in 
the mirror. He goes berserk. So, he 
lunges at them with the knife and they 
think they’re going to be killed. 
Instead, he moves over to his painting, 
like Dorian Gray, and he starts slashing 
one side of his face with the knife. 

“I thought it added more dimension 
to the character rather than, ‘OK, here’s 
Two-Face.’ And Joel liked it. But it's 
hard for writers to change a script once 
it’s written in stone. They alluded to 
the fact that he had his face scarred by 
gangsters. I think there might be a 
flashback scene showing the mobster 
throwing the acid. 

“I wanted more touches to add char- 
acterization,” Kane continues. “When 
Dick Grayson discovers that Bruce 
Wayne is really Batman, he watches 
Alfred go through a secret door. So, he 


Two-Face has 
the distinct 
honor of living 
“with these two 
dingalings, 
Sugar and 
Spice.” The ex- 
Harvey Dent 
must bein . 
condiment — 
heaven. 


slides down a banister and jumps into 
the Batcave. He confronts Alfred there, 
and you would think he would look 
around in awe. It's the first time he has 
seen the Batcave, and the first realiza- 
tion that Bruce Wayne is Batman. You 
would think there would be some reac- 
tion other than the look on his face. 
And they cut the scene. I wanted to see 
more of his reactions.” 


ith only the third film, five 
lassic Batman foes have 
eturned. As talk of another 


film begins to percolate, it’s only natur- 
al to ask, if not who's next, who's Ie, 

"We've used up most of the top line 
of known villains," Kane adm al 
guess Man-Bat is left. And with him it 
would be a horror film and I’m not sure 
they want to go that v 
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KI X 2 
Val Kimer really fell into the role,” - 
p Kaneloffers of his new leading man. 


the past. If they want to dig into some 
of the TV villains, there’s Mr. Freeze 
and Mad Hatter. So, I imagine they 
would have to delve into the ones left 
over or create new ones 

“I think there could possibly be a 
sequel with the Joker, because he was 
so good. And Catwoman will probably 
be a movie in itself with Michelle 
Pfeiffer, because she really stole Bat- 
man Returns.” 

As for the latest on that much- 
awaited Catwoman film, Kane can add 
little to what's already known. “It’s in 
the talking stage. They're working on a 
Script. It's a little ways off. It may come 
before another chapter—I don't want 
to say another sequel—they're tr 
do original Batmans nov 
want to call them seque 


ot content to be carried on the 
shoulders of the character he 
created almost 60 years ago, 


Kane for the first time reveals his latest 
silver screen inspiration. 


sreated a new vigilante 

led Silver Fox. Silver F 

script. I created the book, the 
original character, and Elizabeth co- 
wrote it with me. It looks like we're 
very close to a production deal, which 


superhero. It's not Batman. It's as origi- 

nal as Batman—I can say that—with a 

tremendous twist ending to it. It’s a 

ript. I show the angst of 

hat he thinks, his inse- 

psyche more 

than ju lying here's a guy running 

around. And his costume isn't the typ- 

intight outfit of the comic 

books. He's not a comic book character. 
He's more like a Zorro—v 

hirt, as 2 

mask that looks like a fox. So, it's quite 

lifferent,” 

[ከፀ choice of actor to play his new 
creation is something on which Kane 
has very firm ideas. “The part calls for 
| man with a purity to his personality, 


‘For the third time around, the Bat- 

5888 has taken on some new 

trappings, including the redesigned 
atmobile. 


inal vision. “I've always thought o: 
a young Robert Wagner (above) as 
Bruce Wayne," Kane reveals. 


* 
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rather than an Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
Sylvester Stallone or Mel Gibson 
type," he explains. "There has to be 
another way to go. I would like to see a 
Tom Cruise play him, We're looking 
for actors now. 

"It has a marvelous supervillain, 
akin to the Joker. He's the world's 
greatest escape artist and magician. 
Perhaps a Martin Landau would have 
that quality. And Elizabeth will be 
playing a major role in it." 

A torrent of Batman product contin- 

| ues to fill comics and video racks, all 

but overwhelming his creator's ability 
to keep up. One spinoff that Kane sin- 
Bles out for special praise is The 
Adventures of Batman & Robin ani- 
mated TV show. 

"I thought it was great," he enthus- 
es. "Absolutely. It won two Emmys. It's 
Nouveau. The art is extremely modern 
and tomorrow. I love the animation, 
particularly the film, Mask of the 
Phantasm. The movie didn't make a 
splash because they didn't advertise it. 
With the love story, it could have been 
a live motion picture." 

eturning to the formative days of 

the-character in Batman and 
4 Detective Comics in the 1940s, 
Kane vividly recalls his main editors 
Mort Weisinger and Jack Schiff. “Mort 
was a writer. He was an intellect. He 
used to write a lot of the Superman sto- 
ries in those days. I think, hands-on, 
Jack Schiff was more the Batman editor 
than Mort was. Mort was more into 
Superman. The stories in those days 
didn’t have the in-depth quality that 
they had later in the '80s and ‘90s. 
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They were lighter. Jack had outer space 
things. He got away from the Batman 
persona somehow. He got off track. 

“The best era was when Bill Finger 

wrote the stories with me. They wrote 
themselves and Jack would OK almost 
anything Bill brought in. But when Bill 
stopped writing it and Jack took over 
and started in with outer space stuff, it 
became too cartoony. They got away 
from the dramatics of what Batman 
was all about. But Bill had it down pat. 
He was a pulp writer. He loved Doc 
Savage, Dr, Jekyll & Mr. Hyde and the 
Man Who Laughs. The Joker came 
from Victor Hugo’s book, The Man 
Who Laughs.” 

Recalling the writer who helped 
Kane launch the Dark Knight in 1939, 
Kane grows wistful. “The foundation 
of the empire was Bill’s stories and my 
drawing,” he elaborates. “We worked 
on them together, I created some of the 
villains with him, and he created some 
on his own. I would talk the sto- 
ries over with Bill beforehand, 
so a lot of the stories were mine 
as well as Bill’s, but he literal- 
ly did the writing. I'll tell 
you what was so great 
about Bill. He would pre- 
sent photos of the 
Statue of Liberty, or 
trains if he had trains, 
and all I would have to 
do is copy the statue. 
He was the only writer 
who would give you 
In Batman, Billy Dee 
Williams played the pre- 
Two-Face Harvey Dent, 
only to be pre-empted by 
Tommy Lee Jones for 
Batman Forever. *They 
promised [Williams] the 
role, but I guess they 
wanted big name 
value." 


clips. And that made it so convenient. 
Bill died in '74, He's the unsung hero. 
He came up with the origin of Bruce 
Wayne with me. I'm sorry, in retro- 


spect, that I didn't give him a byline.” | 


As for the many artists who worked 
for and with Kane, one is singled out 
for special praise. "Dick Sprang was 
the nearest to me," says Kane. *He was 
more comic that I was. I had a unique- 
ness. There's an old saying, ‘To the vic- 
tor goes the spoils.' And they deserve it 
because we created the whole essence 
of the strip. Without me, there would 
not be a strip. It's not an ego thing," he 
maintains. “I have my own style. 
Nobody could ever emulate my style. It 
was an original. Nobody can imitate an 
originator." 


ane is quick to defend his earli- 
est issues against criticisms that 
they were crude. "They were 
not crude," he 
b insists. 
B "They may 
» have been 
a a little 
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rough, those first few issues, looking 
for the style. ፲፻ you look at my early 
books, they really came on strong a 
year later. Some of them overdrew the 
characters. They made him look like 
Sloan's Liniment ads with all the mus- 
cles. Underacting, und wing and 
simplicity are better tham overdoing it, 
in acting or writing or drawing. I don't 
agree that anybody ever made Batman 
better. They might have improved the 
anatomy here and there. But it lost the 
uniqueness of the character. A point of 
fact is that if you go to a Sotheby's auc- 
tion, one Bob Kane original will get 
you $10-to-$25,000, and a ghost artist 
will get you $100." 


THE NEXT PAY, YOUNG BRUCE WAYNE 


E. HOW CAN 
EVER THANK 

OU... WRY— 
GONE,’ 


ዘኣህለ፤ A VERY Love! 
FAIRY-TALE, COM- 


iD REVEALS [12 OCCUPANT... IF 
THE COMMISSIONER, COULD SEE HIS 
YOUNG FRIEND NOW... HE'D BE 
AMAZED TO LEARN THAT HE 15 
AN!” 


Kane recalls the heyday of Batman. “The 
best era was when Bill Finger wrote the 
stories with me. I’m sorry, in retrospect, 
that I didn’t give him a byline.” 


Asked to pinpoint his favorite era of 
Batman, Kane responds laughing, 
“Obviously, the years when I drew it. I 
would say the first couple of years on 
Batman. Getting there is more fun than 
arriving. I had more excitement in that 
creative era than I did arriving, years 
later. I would draw 12-14 hours a day, 
until I would get nosebleeds from 
bending over the board. I had a studio 
in New York, with Jerry Robinson, 
George Roussos and Bill Finger. What 
an adventure that was! Even today at 
this mellow age, I may have more 
money and fame, but I would rather be 
young again and starting and groping. 
The first movie serial in 1943, I 
thought it was Cecil B. DeMille! It was 
so crude, but just to see it on film was 
more exciting to me than the '89 film." 

But make no mistake, in 1995, Bob 
Kane is very excited about Batman 
Forever. "I think the choices were 
excellent this time around," he con- 
cludes. “At least this is the way I con- 
ceived the Batman, with Two-Face and 
Robin and so forth. I’m very enthusias- 
tic about this picture. I think the fans. 

vill like it better.” 


Art: Bob Kane 


(Bride of the Bat (Man 


lizabeth Sanders is out to redeem the family name in Batman Forever. 
E* the name Sanders, but the name Kane. As the wife of Batman cre- 

ator Bob Kane, she saw her husband lose a brief cameo as a cartoonist 
in Batman due to illness, had a nearly-invisible walk-on herself in Batman 
Returns (where she was billed as “Gothamite 3") but now enjoys a very vis- 
ible part in the latest Dark Knight film incarnation as Gossip Gerty. 

“Gossip Gerty is a combination of some of the old-time Hollywood gos- 
sip columnists, like Hedda Hopper, Louella Parsons, Rona Barrett and cur- 
rently even Oprah Winfrey, all rolled into one," Sanders explains. 

*She's bigger than life, very flamboyant and a Jot of fun to play. In the 
context of the script, she has a talk show five days a week called Good 
Morning Gotham. Although you don't see her on her talk show, she's 
known in Gotham as a celebrity talk show hostess. She's seen in the film at 
major functions, out and about among all the Gothamites, doing her thing 
and interviewing, catching up on the news of the day. 

For Sanders, who has acted off- 
Broadway and on TV, this isn't her 
first foray into film. Small parts in 
All That Jazz and Exorcist II: The 
Heretic preceded this, her largest 
big-screen role to date. 

"Two of my scenes are opposite 
Bruce Wayne [Val Kilmer],” she 
reveals. “One is opposite Bruce 
and Jim Carrey [as the Riddler]. 
And that's the coming-out party of 
Ed Nygma. I don't want to give 
away too much of the plot, but Ed 
Nygma comes up with this inven- 
tion, so there's a big celebration. 
This is prior to Nygma becoming 
the Riddler. Nicole Kidman's also 
in the scene s Drew Barrymore 
as Ed Nygma's escort for the 
evening. The scene prior to that is 
thec where we see the 
Flying C and something 
terrible happens in that scene, 
which I don't want to give away." 

Although she shares very little screen time with Wayne's alter-ego, 
Sanders is favorably impressed by the new Batman, Kilmer. "One of the 
scenes I was in, he does come down as Batman. I’ve really been impressed 
by the little bit I've seen. He seems to put on the uniform and he's Batman! 
What can I say? It’s exciting. He even says he feels like Batman. Val's prob- 
ably tk > of what Bob created from the early days. I wasn't around 
in the se I’m Bob’s second wife, so there’s quite an age gap 
between us way before I was born. But from everything Bob has 
told me of when he created Bruce Wayne/Batman, Val Kilmer really epito- 
mizes Bob's feelings and what he wanted from the charact 

"He's very contained as Bruce Wayne," she continu ich a 
gentleman, very elegant. And of course he has the square jaw that Bob 
loves. Val seems to fit so well in the part. I think he loves doing it. He was 
very concerned about Bob's feelings toward him and how he was playing 
the part. Hopefully, the fans will like him as much as we do." 

Sanders credits director Joel Schumacher with breathing a new spirit 
into Batman Forever. “From my point-of-view, he's wonderful with actors. 
He's an actor's director. There's more of a relaxed feeling on the set. This is 
more fun. It's not as dark and brooding. Tommy Lee Jones as Two-Face is 
scary, but not repuls There's a bit of a swagger and 'Let's have fun with 
this.' It's more entertaining. 

Now that sh established a new Batman supporting player, will Gos- 
sip Gerty return? Sanders laughs musically. *Well, one never knows. I 
would Jove to see Gossip Gerty as a continuing character. Joel said to me 
jokingly on the set one day, 'In the next Batman movie, we're going to have 
Gossip Gerty run off with somebody It's the kind of role that could contin- 
ue. Anything could happen in this business." 


Filling the role of Gossip Gerty in Batman 
Forever is Elizabeth Sanders, Mrs. Bob 
Kane. "She's bigger than life," Sanders 
offers. 


—Will Murray 
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By JOE NAZZARO 


Back to the Batcave (written with 

former STARLOG contributor Jeff 
Rovin), Adam West vividly recalls the 
day he was offered the lead role in 20th 
Century Fox TV's new Batman series. "I 
didn't want to think about George 
Reeves," he writes, “or Clayton Moore 
or Johnny Weissmuller or anyone else. 
I just wanted to do it." 

Nearly 30 years later, looking back at 
that pivotal moment, West has no 
regrets about taking on the role that 
would change his life. “Let me try to 
answer that more specifically," he says. 
“፲ was so taken by that pilot script and 
I felt I had such an opportunity to cre- 
ate a character that would become a 
part of the pop culture that I was aware 
of the danger, but I thought, "Why not?’ 

"That attitude always prodded me 
in a certain direction, and I mean 
severely. If I like something; if I find it 
amusing, titillating, or interesting on 
different levels, then I usually say the 
hell with it, and just go with it, and I 
certainly felt that way about Batman. I 
really didn't think, 'Oh, this is going to 
destroy my career, or prevent me from 
doing movies.' I've always felt if you go 
into something, no matter what the job 
is, and you bring something in, and 
you're really focused and trying to do 
the best you can, with a lot of honor 
and dignity and grace, then it will prob- 
ably be OK." 

His dignity and grace held West in 
good stead when he first put on the 
now-famous grey tights, satin cape and 
cowl and walked onto the Batman 
soundstage. One might think the 
prospect of stepping in front of a sea- 
soned TV crew dressed as a colorful, 
comic-book superhero would be some 
cause for concern; West took it in 
stride—literally. 

"This moment is the first time I've 
had any emotional recall or thought 
about that, with any kind of sincerity. I 
felt that the costume was so ‘just right’ 
for the character at that time, and I had 
gotten into the character so well, that I 
stepped out of the dressing room and 
didn’t care. I just started acting as I 
thought Batman might, and they really 
didn’t make fun of it.” 

From the moment he put on that 
costume for the first time, West knew 
he was now acting as point man for the 


IE the prologue to his new book, 


Coming to terms 
with his alter-ego, 
Adam West 
reviews his 
crusading past. 


All Batman Photos: Copyright 1966, 1967 Greenway Productions & 20th Century Fox Television. 


entire cast and crew as they began 
working together on this offbeat new 
series. "I sensed that immediately, and 
I stepped out of the dressing room, and 
strode across that stage with my head 
held high. I started walking like Bat- 
man and [West's voice changes timbre 
ever so slightly] speaking like Batman, 
80 it really worked right away. I wasn't 
coming out as Adam West, who might 
have been embarrassed wearing a cos- 
tume. I was emerging as Batman, and I 
wasn't self-conscious at all." 

The actor also has vivid memories of 
entering the Batcave set for the first 
time, an experience he describes in the 
book as walking into a three-dimen- 
sional comic book panel. "That was 
fairly awesome, because the set with 
the lights on was very powerful, and in 
costume and in character, I immedi- 
ately felt that I belonged. This was my 
house, so I really had a feeling that this 
was a good fit. It was a custom-made 
cave for me, and I belonged there. This 
was my ‘joint.’ " 

During the first few weeks of pro- 
duction, the Batman team had to find 
that elusive balance between sly, self- 
deprecating humor and outright slap- 
stick. Director Robert Butler 
(STARLOG PLATINUM #2), who 
helmed several of the early episodes, 
remembers having to rein in his leading 
man, who wanted to play the Caped 
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“There was nothing mundane or ordinary 
about Batman,” says Adam West, the actor 
under the Caped Crusader's cowl in the 
hip, day-glo '60s series. 


While someone in the test booth said 
the only reason it didn’t test lower was 
because the dials didn’t go any lower, 
West doesn't recall worrying about the 
negative reaction. “What, me worry?” 
he quips. “I was so concerned with my 
work and just staying alive, with all of 
the pressures because of the extreme 
interest in the show, all of the press 
attention and the demands from ABC 
and Fox. I was so busy just trying to get 
it right on the screen that I ignored all 
that. 

“When I heard about that test reac- 
tion, I found it amusing. It was a chal- 
lenge. There was nothing mundane or 
ordinary about Batman, and if the audi- 
ence is so stunned that they can’t press 
a button, is that a bad thing? No, maybe 
it’s a very good thing.” 

In the end, popular opinion pre- 
vailed and Batman quickly became a 
smash hit. As the first episodes aired in 
1966, West could see the groundswell 
of approval forming. “It began to build 


Crusader in a more light-hearted man- 
ner. West concedes that there was a 
good deal of give-and-take between 
actor and director. "That's the best way 
to work. In other words, I always try to 
bring in more than anyone would want 
or expect, and we go on from there. 
That's part of what they're paying me 
for. I bring in a mass of stuff, and we go 
from there, and I’m certainly willing to 
cut back. There are lots of choices that 
you can make." 


s an example, West points to the 

A memorable scene in the first 

two-part adventure “Smack in 

the Middle,” where Jill St. John’s char- 

acter falls into the Batcave’s atomic 

pile. Batman’s comment: “What a way 

to go-go!” The extra “go” was an ad-lib 

by West, and Butler let it pass, much to 

the crew’s confusion. “They just didn’t 
get it at first,” chuckles West. 

“Bob was wonderful. I liked work- 
ing with him a lot, and I still think he 
was one of our best directors. He cer- 
tainly has a place in television history, 
having directed that first segment, and 
others as well [including the pilots to 
Star Trek, Hill Street Blues, Moon- 
lighting and Lois & Clark]. Those first 
segments were really my favorites.” 

West reveals that an early cross-sec- 
tion of viewers scored Batman lower 
than any other series in pilot history. 


“Burt wasn’t quite camera-ready,” West 
notes of Burt Ward, the young actor who 
portrayed Dick Grayson/Robin, the other 
half of the Dynamic Duo. 


very quickly, as far as my sense of it, 
because they were spending a lot of 
money. They were promoting the hell 
out of it. 

“And then there were those creative 
moments on the set, in which you're 
really not aware of what the finished 
product will be, because it involves the 


talents and work of many people. I 
began to see things come together and 
play as I envisioned they would, and it 
became such fun for the people around 
us who were listening or watching. 
They would come out of the dailies 
falling down, and already saying things 
from the show. People at the studio 
were walking around saying little 
catchphrases and quoting from the 
show, and saying, ‘Did you see what 
they did?’ I began to sense we were on 
to something.” 

On a personal level, West (who also 
discussed the series in STARLOG #117) 
witnessed the show's growing popular- 
ity firsthand. “The night the show first 
aired, when I went home, I stopped ina 
market to pick up some groceries. As I 
got close to the checkout, I could hear 
people at the cash register yelling, 
‘Hurry, hurry; Batman is on tonight! 
You've got to get us home!’ 

“Then, on the weekend after the first 
shows aired, I took my children and we 
went skiing in Big Bear, a little place 
outside LA. What happened was, we 
got out of the car, and I was wearing 
heavy ski clothes and a funny hat, with 
goggles on my forehead and dark 
glasses. I got out of the car with the 
kids, in this little tiny hamlet, and as 
we were walking across the street, peo- 
316 started to yell, ‘There he is!’ and fol- 
ow me. 

“፲ thought, ‘There’s what?’ I could 
not conceive of people recognizing me 
dressed like that, after the first episode 
or two, especially when I had spent 80 
percent of the show in a costume and 
mask! People aren’t stupid, and if you 
olay a character in a definitive way, and 
you give it enough depth or color or 
ayers, it makes a very definite impres- 
sion. It’s like a big hot-air balloon sud- 
denly coming over the horizon, with all 
inds of colors and writing on it, and 
you recognize it right away. Actually, I 
think a hot air balloon is a pretty good 
metaphor for an actor!” 


est is quick to share credit for 
the show's success with his 
co-stars, each of whom had a 


vital role to play. He starts with a 
untrained young actor named Burt 
Ward, who grew into Robin's emerald 
elf shoes within a short period of time. 
"Burt wasn't entirely camera-ready," 
says West. "He had a certain vitality, 
and we—and I sensed this early—had a 
certain chemistry that was really 
appropriate for the characters. As far as 
craft or any kind of experience in using 
the camera, it really wasn't there in the 
beginning, but remember, he was Bat- 
man's sidekick, so he could just hang in 
ind watch and be by Batman’s side. We 
would whisper between takes, and 1 
would say this or that, and Burt was 
very responsive. He was a very quick 
tudy. The wonderful thing about Burt 
was he had the right kind of goofy sense 


of humor, so that when we worked out 
his moments in private, he immedi- 
ately got it. Certainly there was tension 
‘from time to time, but it’s a funny thing: 
I feel that even today, if Burt and I got 
back in costume, and if we were in any 
kind of shape to do it, that character 
relationship would come back 
instantly. 

"I've seen it happen from time to 
time, the moment we're thrown 
together. Even though we're very differ- 
ent people in many ways, in terms of 
our respective backgrounds and what 
we're into, the moment we're together 
on a stage and we assume those identi- 
ties, it works. It also gets very zany 
sometimes. The thing is, it's fun to play 
Batman, it really is, and I’m sure it was 
fun for Burt to play Robin." 

Recalling Yvonne Craig's Batgirl, 
another side of West's personality 
comes to the fore. With a look of boyish 
mischief, he elaborates on a story from 
Back to the Batcave in which the actor 
"accidentally" placed his gloved hand 
on a part of his co-star's anatomy. 

“People didn't understand that, in 
character, I could do things that most 
people's characters couldn't, certainly 
not in a family show," the actor says, 
tongue firmly in cheek. “Batman would 
never do anything unseemly, so we 
were sneaking along a wall, and Batgirl 
is following me, with Robin following 
her, and I say as Batman, ‘Shhh...wait,’ 


“It’s fun to play Batman, and I'm sure it 
was fun for Burt to play Robin," admits 
West, who got to play with all sorts of 
cool Bat toys—and was paid for it. 


Eat your heart out, Val Kilmer. There's no 
leather or rubber or padding here; this 
Batman is 100 percent pure West. 
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and I put my hand behind me to stop 
her, and put it on her breast. 

"Of course, within character, I do 
not know this, but I really do as a per- 
son. People don't understand—the 
crew or anyone—they think it's an acci- 
dent, it's made to look like an accident, 
but it isn’t an accident. You see, if it 
comes out of character, you can get 
away with it." 

Back to the Batcave also features 
reminiscences on the show's support- 
ing cast of seasoned professionals. In 
the case of the late Alan Napier, West 
remembers his former butler Alfred 
with fondness and respect. 

"Alan was always a professional. He 
was right in your face, he was there, but 
he was never arrogant or small-minded. 
He just got in character; he was always 
there, and he contributed. Out of the 
lights, he was really fun, and he had a 
great background; he did all those old 
MGM pictures. I was very fond of Alan. 
He was a nice gentleman." 

Neil Hamilton is described as taking 


Even before Jack Nicholson and Tommy 
Lee Jones battled Batman, the EV show 


drew a long line of distinguished gue 
villains, like actor/director Otto Pre- 
minger’s Mr. Freeze. 


the role of Commissioner James Gordon 
very seriously, a fact that West says may 
not have been a bad thing considering 
the series’ light-hearted nature. 

"I didn't know Neil very well, and 
remember that he had been around a 
long time. He had been a big leading 
man at Paramount, and I have a feeling 
that Neil came in briskly, almost brief- 
case in hand, ready to go to work, as 
quickly as possible, exactly the way it 
was written and don't make changes. If 
I indicated that Neil was somewhat 
humorless, I think it very well could 
have been because he came in, in char- 
acter, and stayed that way until he left. 
Neil was well cast." 
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est makes no apologies for his 
less-than-serious interpreta- 
tion of the Caped Crusader, 


insisting that the current *Dark Knight" 
version just wouldn't have worked in 
the days of pop art and flower power 
that were the late '60s. 

"When I think now of the things I 
was doing on screen, I, of course, was 
not aware that there would be one day 
bea much darker Batman in the comics 
and graphic novels. I had no thought or 
compulsion to feed that into what I was 
doing. I just decided to go full-bore 
with my vision at the time, but now I 
wonder if I had become aware of that; 
the changes that different generations 
of Batman would be created by DC as 
they were trying to sell their comics, if 
I would have changed the character 
somewhat. I really don't think so, 
because I had a very strong feeling 
about what would work as far as 
longevity. I had this feeling that you 
can't do niche TV like niche maga- 
zines, and maybe people love that kind 
of stuff, and I do read it, and if you'll 
excuse the expression, marvel at it. 

"No, I'm very impressed with the 
artwork and all of the imaginative, 
wondrous stuff that you see today, but I 
know it's niche stuff. It sells to a certain 
reader, who somehow thrives on that 
kind of violence and fantasy, but my 
sense of it is that it's not family- 
friendly. It may be fine for many of the 
walking wounded, and maybe I'm one 
of them, but when you're doing some- 
thing that you want to see reach the 
biggest audience and be the most satis- 
fying, maybe you can't do that sort of 
thing. The fact that our show became a 
classic attests to that..I don't think it 
would have if we had been Batman, 
Robin and Dark Shadows." 

If there's one subject that strikes a 


፡ King Tut (Victor 
e in Batman. Each 


episode v d with lovely ladi 


and henchmen to do the dirty work. 


decidedly sour note with West, it 
would be the fact that DC Comics 
blocked the TV Batman and Robin from 
making personal appearances in cos- 
tume. The money earned by those gigs 
would seem small compensation 
indeed, considering the staggering 
boost in sales DC experienced in the 
'60s thanks to the popular, small-screen 
incarnation. 

"I was a little disconcerted and irri- 
tated by that for a while—the fact that 
we've never really been acknowledged 
or paid any regard by DC, as far as the 
new magazines, the movies, the new 
enterprises. They sold more comics 
than they ever dreamed of when we 
started. 

"You see, I always thought that one 
Batman helps the other. It's all Batman, 
just different versions, visions and gen- 
erations of it. We can all do our Batman, 
whatever it is, and I don't think it con- 
uses the audience. I was told we 
couldn't use clips from our show in a 
commercial way; we got the word from 
DC. The reason I was given was, ‘It will 
confuse the audience.' How can the 
audience be confused between my Bat- 
man and the one in the leather and rub- 
ber suit?" 

On the inevitable topic of the Bat- 
man films, West has somewhat backed 
away from the idea of playing the 
Caped Crusader on the big screen, but 
he feels a supporting role certainly 
wouldn't hurt future box-office returns. 
He also hints that lightening up the 
Dark Knight might make him more 
accessible to the general public. "My 
prediction is, it will come to a point 
when, for example, if Warners contin- 
ues to do the movies, they will realize 
that they can polish up the franchise, 
they can enhance it, they can make it a 
healthier if they become more family- 


friendly. Whether I come in like Sean 
Connery did with Harrison Ford in 
Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade, 
and play ‘Uncle Batman’ to whoever is 


more light-hearted, with more wit; not 
so nihilistic and dark and sinister and 
violent." 

And that brings West back to where 
this discussion started: Does the former 
TV idol have any regrets about taking 
on the role that would change his life 
orever? Three decades of hindsight, a 
few million fans worldwide and a best- 
selling book later, the answer is still a 
resounding no. 


f 


Batman survived the lowest test screening 
scores in history to face off against the 
likes of Clock King (Walter Slezak) and 
his overzealous, coppertoned gardener. 


playing it, they'll still have to make it , 


Mo :: 
plies: 


Among West's recent credits are the Naked Gun-like Hawaiian Punch segments of 


Fox’s short-lived Danger Theater. 


“If it comes out of character, you can get 
away with it,” maintains West, who took 
advantage of his good guy persona to grope 
co-star Yvonne Craig. 


“፲ have never been one to speculate 
in a profound way about what might 
have been, or what could have been if I 
had opened another door. Maybe I'm a 
little reckless that way, but I’ve learned 
to really trust my instincts, and they’ve 
either got me in a lot of trouble, or 
they’ve been fairly kind to me. Who 
knows what would have happened if I 
had gone on to features, other series, 
whatever? 

“On the other hand, I realize how 
lucky I am,” says Adam West. “There 
are hundreds of television stars and 
others who aren't working and are 
unheard of since they did, but I’ve gone 
on working constantly. It seems that I 
go from one chancy thing to another, 
but I think that's part of living life." «&» 
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ichael Keaton stood to make 

tens of millions of dollars in 

salary, profit participation and 
licensing revenues by heading back 
before the cameras for Batman Forev- 
er, which would have marked 
third outing as the Dark Knight 
Instead, after much contemplation, 
the actor elected to pass on the oppor- 
tunity. 

Why? 

Part of it has to do with the fact 
Keaton is in the enviable po: 
being able to financially a 
the latest Batman outi) 
Kilmer assumes Keat 


cape and Joel 5 
the directorial di 
ton. “I’m very fortu 
"I didn't have to do it.” 

According to Keaton, he cut short 
his Dark Knight days because his 
aracter “was too closed-off. Talk 


takes over 
‘om Tim Bur- 
, says Keaton. 


| that satisfying this 
So, I stopped. 


ee a whole lot of other things 
wanted to do. It became a 
8 of, what do I really 


Michael 
Keaton 
has no 
regrets 
about 
leaving 
the Dark 
Knight 
behind. 


By DAN YAKIR & IAN SPELLING 


with my life? What do I really want to 
do with my career? And when do I do 
these things? How important is it for 
me to do another Batman film right 
now? If I hadn’t been satisfied with 
them, especially the first one, I might 
have said, ‘Let me see if I can get this 
in here,’ But I had done it twice and I 
thought the first time that I did it pret- 
ty well. And I wondered if I could be 
happier getting all these things in with 
a new Batman or without it. When I 
added it all up, my heart said, ‘Not ` 


repeating himself in what was a “fair- 
ly dark character” that didn’t allow 
too many acting challenges to filter in. 
“I liked what I did the first time,” he 
emphasizes, “and I didn’t make this 
decision easily. I mean, I thought 
about it a lot, because it’s not just a 
movie; it’s an enormous enterprise. I 
guess it’s a risk, but that’s exactly what 
keeps me excited. And I'm fortunate 
that it was not such a huge risk and 
that I’m OK and taken care of." 

According to Keaton, "the biggest 
pleasure about doing Batman was to 
act in something that was that large, 
that huge and that powerful. It was 
the whole feel, the whole spectacle, 
the whole event and to portray some- 
body who was so much larger than 
life. It was just great fun personally, 
and hard figuring out how to pull it 
off. Batman Returns I still liked, but it 
didn't satisfy me as much." 

Although he denies having ex- 
plained his decision to quit the Bat- 
man cycle due to its excessive violence 
and darkness, Keaton admits that “1 
wanted to step out of being like this 
[shows a glum face]. I could have 
made Batman lighten up a bit, but I 
had done that kind of character 
already. The movie was knocked for 
violence, and I agree that there were 
violent moments in it, but that was 
cartoon violence. I would not argue 
against violence in those movies, and 
not because T was in them. But it did 
get a little spooky for kids sometimes, 
especially in Batman Returns.” 


በህ ይጠቁ & Copyright 1888, 1992 DC Comics Inc/Courtesy Warner Bros. 


Allin all, being the Caped Crusader had its perks, like romancing Kim Basinger 


or Keaton, the more removed his 
Fs is from his real self, 

the greater the pleasure in bring- 
ing him to life. His roles in Speech- 
less, as a political speechwriter; in My 
Life, about a man recording his life for 
his unborn son before dying of cancer; 
in The Paper, as an on-the-run jour- 
nalist; and even in his debut, Night 
Shift, as a morgue-worker-turned- 
pimp, are all *character" parts, but 
they are nonetheless closer to the 
*actor's real-life persona, revealing 
mostly his zany sense of humor. "They 
are more personal performances," he 
admits. "Those guys aren't all that dif- 
ferent from me. 

“But I prefer real distinct, different 
characters. It's probably what I do 
best. I'm just lucky enough to have this 
other thing going," he says cryptically, 
referring to his stardom, "otherwise I 
would have just been a character 
actor. I was fortunate in that I had 
done a bunch of other movies before 
Batman. I had a foundation of other 
movies and a pretty wide variety of 
other roles that I had played. That's 
what made Batman work for me." 

Batman was removed enough from 
the actor to qualify as a challenge, but 
Keaton doesn't fancy repetition. And 
as Keaton himself has evolved as a 
person and an actor, opening up— 
“staying open to let things in and out,” 
as he puts it—and allowing the 
expression of greater vulnerability to 
become part of his existence, an 
essentially masked character like Bat- 


© inBatman and Michelle Pfeiffer here in Batman Returns. 


“I read the script 
for [Batman For- 
ever] and didn't 
think it was all 
that satisfying this 
time around," 
Michael Keaton, 
the ex-Dark 
Knight, explains. 


E 


man seems like a relic of his past. 
Looking back on Batman and Bat- 
man Returns (which he discussed in 


CS #9 & #29), Keaton seems especially 


fond of the original film, in which he 
battled Jack Nicholson as the Joker. “1 
like them both. I really like the first 
one," he says. "Even though it had 
faults, there was nothing like that 
movie. Nobody expected it. It was art- 
ful and: powerful, really powerful. 
The second one I liked, too, but I did 
not like it as much as Batman. It was 
too something. I don't know quite 
what. It just wasn't as satisfying." 

Keaton will next be seen on the 
screen in Multiplicity, a film directed 
by Harold (Groundhog Day) Ramis 
and written by Lowell Ganz and 
Babaloo Mandel, who penned such 
hits as Parenthood, City Slickers and 
the Keaton vehicles Night Shift and 
Gung Ho. “I liked the combination of 
people and it's a real good idea. It's 
about a guy who doesn't have the time 
to do anything, not just to do the 
things he wants to do, but the things 
he should be doing," explains the 
actor. "I've gone through this many 
times, trying to be everything to every- 
body and trying to be something to 
myself. It's hard. It's about a guy who 
can't be everywhere he wants to be, so 
he gets himself cloned." 
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1 € Given the motivation, "The character's 
omic ር nickname is the Dark Knight," Conroy's 
3 voice "got deeper, becoming this husky, 
1 1 of « ] deep, very dramatic sound." Exactly what 
Ad ARE they wanted, 
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“Every now and then I have to redo [my 
lines] because I've hit something," Conroy 
recounts. “I’m getting into it so much.” 


give people quality, they'll 


y / it's with a cold, i 

W W voice hardened by an iron 
resolve, fueled by vengeance—and 
trained in the dramatics of 
Shakespeare. For the animated 
Batman, these are the qualities pro- 
vided by actor Kevin Conroy, who has 
elevated the role beyond that of a typi- 
cal cartoon superhero. 

A native of Connecticut, Conroy be- 
gan his acting 3 at age 17, 
performing off-Broadway and attend- 
ing Juillia. Drama Center. There he 


n. After gradua- 


tion in he toured with 
Houseman's The Acting Compan 
lowed by a national tour of De 
tarred in production: 
, Hamlet, A Midsummer 
Dream, Eastern Standard arid Lolita. 
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as a regular on Dynasty (198 

(1988), Tour of Duty (1990) and Rachel 
Gunn, R.N. His mini-series appear- 
ances include George Washington, and 
playing Ted Kennedy in Kennedy. 
Batman: The Animated Series is his 
first animated starring role. 


COMICS SCENE: How is the animated 

Batman more than just "illustrated ra- 
dio"? Why is it so popular? 

use it's not 

." [18 done a 

ies that happens to be ani- 


ed of being conde- 

ed to in animation. 
hanged: Younge younger 
kids are exposed to more and more. To 
entertain the young audience, you 


tune in more. From what I've heard 
from other studios in town, it has 
raised the industry standard for TV an- 
imation. This is only going to benefit 
the audience, because the audience 
will get better and better shows. 
CS: How did you get the role? 
CONROY: I had never done an ani- 
mated I had done some 
but I'm primarily a 


My agent 
animated 


ing an 
y don't you do 
So I went in and did a 
oduc said 
s nickname is the Dark 
Knight. [፲ our imagination. What 
sound do you think a Dark Knight 
ould make?" And so my voice got 
, becoming this hus dee 
dramatic sound. Th 
"That's exactly what we wa: 


"The character 


"None of us knew what the quality was going to be," remembers Conroy. *We were all 
blown away" by the animated series. 


“When confronted with tragedy.” Conroy 
observes, “we would love to hecome 
thing bigger than ourselves. Batman is that 
fantasy realized.” 
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enough so that the audience keeps 


track of the fact that it’s different di- 
mensions of the same person. It was a 


“challenge, and fun, to be able to draw 


those old theatrical skills to pull it 
, and then have other actors come 
up afterwards and say, “That was 
at. That was passionate, what 
re doing.” And it was fun, because 
1 think, “Thi an animated 
we're getting all excited about. 
But the proof's in the puddin 
result has been the public 
really appreciate it. 
CS: But when you're going from 
yne to Batman, w i 


much 
s 1 hard thing to re 
plain. He has to be be vably the 
person v * same outlook, the 
same morals, thing. And 


s over, and he becomes mo 
passioned, more noble. 
at's great about Batman. 
It's the nobler aspects of Bruce Wayne, 
but it's also the nobler aspects of all of 
us. When confronted with tragedy, we 
would love to become something big 
ger than ourse and solve th 
tragedy. People fantasize about being a 
hero and helping someone in trouble. 
Batman is that fantasy realized—not 
just for Bruce Wayne, but for the audi- 
ence. So when ከ6 gets into that voice, 
there's a Jot more weight that goes into 
than just changing it. 
s other thinking that must go 
into the character. Inwardly, Bruce 
Wayne is still an adolescent watch- 
ing his parents being murdered. 
That will never leave him. And 
people really relate to that. 
ne has those [times], when- 
heart has been broken, that 


person— Sero Ded by a great 
sadness that he has never been able to 
get over. Everyone appreciates that, 
because everyone has had those 
moments in their lives. 
CS: When you started the series, did 
you have an idea that this was going to 
be a quality show? 
9 I had no idea. None of 
us had any idea. We got involved in it 
and-a-half before it started air- 
arted rec ording episodes dur- 
y or Februa: 1. The reason 
it took so long was because the storie 
were taking much long: 
the studio had thought. In se 
tone, there were tw 
thought: 


ground, but I think the dr amatic peo- 
ghed the 
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"It was a 
challenge, and 
fun, to be able to 
draw on those old 
theatrical skills to’ 
pull it off,” says 
Conroy of his 
initial work with 
Batman. 


ike 
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Design & Layout: Jim Mc 


ell, 
funny. He has a 
about the whole thin 
CS: Mark Hamill? 


37180, he's very 
sense of humor 


makes the show more fun. 

One of the earlier things I did was 
during a fight scene: [grunts] “Unh! 
Unh! []ከከከከ! Unh! [followed by a 

igh|—Ooooooohhh, Andrea." [Chuck- 

veryone was just destroyed, and 

ve minutes. The 

, everyone just 

sound like the 

kind of sounc u would make doing 

something other than fighting. Andrea 
loved it. 

Ever k, during an episode, 1 
would find a different place to put 
Andrea’s name in. After a fall, after a 
grunt, I would go, “Oooohhh, Andrea.” 

(continued on page 82) 


Playing around during taping, Conroy 
would amuse fellow cast members and 
director Andrea Romano with sexual 
innuendo outtakes. Mask of the Phantasm 
pokes fun at that: Bruce Wayne’s love in- 
terest is named Andrea. 
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The premier piece in S.D. Studios’ The James 
upcoming line of super high-quality, Bond film The 
fully-licensed precision metal replicas Man with the 

Golden Gun 


of movie and television props. 


introduced movie fans to 
one of the most unusual 
እን weapons ever to appear on 


the silver screen. A cigarette 
case, lighter, pen and cuff 
link which, when assembled, 
produced a one-of-a-kind 
assassin's pistol! 


ገ To celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of this motion picture, 
World-Wide & S.D. Studios are 
producing a limited number of 
non-firing precision replicas 
of the Golden Gun. Each 
replica is composed of 
machined brass alloy, heavily 
plated in real 24 karat gold. Like 
the weapon in the film, the four 
components can be assembled into the 
finished gun. ላ simulated golden bullet, 
engraved with “007,” is included and can be 
loaded into the replica. 


NOTE: Non- 
firing replica 
cannot be 
modified to 
fire live 
ammunition. 


Each model is shipped in a beautiful solid walnut 
presentation box, complete with a glass lid emblazoned 
with the 007 logo, brass hardware and a combination 
lock. A package containing assembly instructions, stills and 
rare information about the original film is also included. 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN GUN © 1974 Danjaq Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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Born Bert John Gervis Jr., on July 6, 
1945 in Beverly Hills, California, Ward 
made his show business debut at 
the tender age of two. Billed as t 
“World’s Youngest Professio 
Skater,” and later documented 
ley’s Believe It or Not, he toured th 
United States in his father’s ice show, 
Rhapsody on Ice. 

Originally intending to become a 
lawyer, Ward switched career goals 
due to a high-school romance. “I was Ñ 
dating the daughter of Mort Lindsey, Y. 
the musical director of The Merv Grif- 
fin Show," 3 


Starlo: 
Robotech: 


compete with seasoned professionals, 
and disappeared into show business 
obscurity. Reevaluating his career 
options, Ward eventually reemerged as 
entrepreneur, masterminding sever- 
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1960s, he was besieged by hordes of 
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he recalls. *After graduation, Mort 
helped me get a summer apprentice- 
ship at the Bucks County Playhouse, in 
New Hope, Pennsylvania. Also in my 
group was a young guy named Rob 
Reiner. I stayed up all night building 
and painting sets, and took the train to 
New York to audition for Off-Broad- 
way plays. I came close a few times, 
but never got any parts." 

Ward returned to the West Coast, 
where he studied theater at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara and 
acting at UCLA, selling real estate on 
the side to make ends meet. “I sold a 
house to producer Saul [Logan's Run] 
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The presence of veteran actors like Alan Napier was a boon to newcomer Ward, who 
lucked into the series role without years of *dues-paying." 


David," he relates. "I convinced him to 
watch. me play a scene. I asked him to 
help me get work as an extra, but he 
sent me to an agent instead, so I could 
join the Screen Actors Guild. The 
agent told me the only reason he took 
me was that David asked him to, and 
that I shouldn't expect any jobs for a 
year." 


acking any prior professional act- 
ing experience, Ward soon blithe- 
ly went out on his first interview, 
for an unidentified role in a top-secret 
project. “My agent never told me it was 
Batman,” he notes. “All he said was: 


“It was an experience I'll treasure forev- 
er," says Ward of his short but high profile 
TV career. 

'Something is going on at 20th Century 
Fox. I'm sending you to see the casting 
director.' I met the casting director, and 
he sent me to the executive producer, 
William Dozier, who said, 'You're kind 
of tall to play this character.' I said, 
‘I promise not to grow any more.’ " 

Called back to screen test opposite 
Adam West, Ward was understandably 
confused when ordered to squeeze into 
a garish red, yellow and green cos- 
tume. “I still didn't know I was testing 
for Batman," he laughs. "I wondered 
why I was wearing a costume. They 
finally told me Robin was a comic- 
book character. But I never read Batman 
comics, so it had no meaning for me." 

Naive to a fault, Ward didn't even 
realize he had definitely been cast as 
the buoyant Boy Wonder until just 
before shooting started on the two-part 
pilot show in 1965. "The studio 
thought my agent told me I had the 
part, and my agent thought the studio 
told me,” he says. “For six weeks, they 
kept calling to find out my glove and 
Shoe size—and I was sweating, trying 
to figure out what was going on. I 
thought, ‘Why don't they just tell me if 
I have the part.’ Finally, my agent told 
me to come in and sign contracts. I fig- 
ured they were agency contracts. It 
turned out I was signing studio con- 
tracts.” 

Dropping out of college in his junior 
year, the novice actor was too unas- 
suming to worry about abandoning his 
formal education to accept the intimi- 
dating responsibility of co-starring in a 
network TV series. “I was thrilled to 
death to be able to work,” Ward 
affirms. “Because it was my first acting 
job—and I got it so easily—I didn't feel 
the anxiety of actors who have been 
turned down dozens of times, and who 
try to get even with everyone who ever 


rejected them when they finally do get 
a part. 1 didn't have any bitterness, or 
y ax to grind. 


"I didn't take the role for 

granted. I was honored to have it. But I 
was too new to feel the anguish of hav- 
ing suffered for my craft. My main con- 
cern was that | didn’t know the 
protocol for dealing with the produc- 
ers and the crew, which made me feel 
awkward.” 


ortunately, possessing a photo- 

graphic memory, Ward soon 

adjusted to the requirements of 
balanced ensemble playing. “I always 
knew my lines,” he asserts. “I kept 
everybody on their toes. Adam occa- 
sionally used a teleprompter or cue 
cards, but I rarely made mistakes. I got 
a reputation for doing my scenes on 
the first take. I was very pliable in the 
directors’ hands. I remembered every- 
thing they said, and did everything I 
was told. Their basic direction to me 
was: ‘Do it the way you want, but be 
enthusiastic.’ " 

Sharing most of his screen time 
with the older and far more experi- 
enced West, Ward quickly established 
a unique working rapport with his ini- 
tially cautious co-star. “Adam is a real 
pro,” he comments. “He was fun to 
work with, and we became good 
friends. I learned a great deal from 
him. Sometimes, I was a little grumpy 
with him, particularly when he taught 
me how easily he could upstage me by 
blocking me from the camera. But usu- 
ally, we were like two kids playing.” 
ndeed, the irrepressible Ward espe- 
cially enjoyed poking fun at the impli- 
cations of the relationship between 
millionaire Bruce Wayne and his ward 
Dick Grayson. “It was like a game for 
me,” he states. “I would just get in 
there and take each scene to the nth 
degree. Naturally, the censors were 
always on my back. Adam would have 
to calm me down by saying, ‘No, Burt, 
you can’t go that far.’ 

“For example, in one scene Bruce 
and Dick were about to retire for the 
evening. As we walked up the staircase 
with our backs to the camera, Adam 
said, ‘Well, Dick, it's time to go to bed." 
I said, ‘You're right, Bruce'—and I put 
my arm around him. Geez, did that 
create an uproar!” 


aintaining a light-hearted. atti- 
tude despite the debilitating 
grind of weekly TV produc- 
tion, the two playful actors took advan- 
lage of every opportunity to lighten 
their labors with levity. “The situation 
became really crazy when we did one 


d 
“ይዜ ር. 


of the Catwoman shows," Ward 
remembers. "It was late in the after- 
noon. We had been under the hot stu- 
dio lights all day, and were sweating in 
our costumes. Adam was supposed to 
put two cats together to form a map. He 
put them together in the '69' position. I 
started laughing, then he broke up, and 
we blew the take. 

“My back was to the camera, so 
Adam could see tears of laughter 
rolling down my face. He said I looked 
like a raccoon in my mask. I told him 
he was cross-eyed in his cowl. The 
director, Oscar Rudolph, rushed up to 
us in a panic. He said, ‘You guys are 
going to laugh me out of the business!’ ” 


Ward is a Black Belt in 
karate, and frankly, he 
would have to be to get 
any respect dressed in 
tights, elf shoes and a 
yellow satin cape. 


All Batman Photos: Copyright 1966, 1967 Greenway Productions & 20th Century Fox Television. 


Nevertheless, Ward found little 
amusement coping with the pressures 
of primetime network expediency. Par- 
ticularly unpleasant was the out- 
landish outfit he was required to wear 
for up to 14 hours a day. 

“The costume was uncomfortably 
hot,” he complains. “Man was not 
meant to wear tights! God forbid if I 
ever went outside in the Sun—I would 
quickly get a layer of water between 
my legs and the tights. There is noth- 
ing worse than sweating in tights. 

“The cape was made of double thick 
bridal satin. Because it hung so low 
down my back, I had to lean my head 
forward to compensate, so I had a sore 
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neck by the day's end. The mask com- 
pletely restricted my field of vision. 
Worse than that, my eyelashes touched 
the mask, which made me blink and 
irritated my eyes." 


rotecting beloved Gotham City 
from the dastardly deeds of 
nefarious evildoers, the athletic 
Ward risked personal injury due to 
chronic technical mishaps. “The spe- 
cial FX men didn’t take enough 
precautions with the 
explosions,” the actor 
charges. “I was hurt 
several times, and had 
to be taken to the hospi- 
tal. 

“On one of the Mr. 
Freeze episodes, I 
sensed that a particular 
charge was going to be 
| highly dangerous. 1 
8] closed my eyes just in 
time for the cue for the 
explosion. It’s a good 
thing I did, because I 
was knocked down by 

the impact. Instead 
1 of going up, the 
In the midst of the 
three-ring circus 
that was Batman, 
the directors' only 
advice to Ward 
was, “Do it the 
way you 
want but be 
enthusiastic." 


Though he played a character whose 
enthusiasm reached absurd levels, all 
wasn't rosy for Ward off-camera. *I was 
labeled a ‘troublemaker,’ ” he reveals. 


explosion blew outwards. I had second 
and third degree burns on my face and 
arms. I was rushed to the hospital, and 
the doctor said that if my eyes had 
been open, I would have been blind." 
Sharpening his instinct for self- 
preservation, the usually cooperative 
Ward earned a reputation for tempera- 
mental behavior. “After those inci- 
dents, 1 naturally became cautious 
whenever there were any special FX 
explosions." he explains. "I didn't 
have the kind of cowl Adam had, to 
protect me from burns. I only wore a 
little mask, which meant I often had to 
be used in the close shots with the 
explosions because it was more diffi- 
cult to double me with a stuntman. 
So I asked questions about the 
explosions. I wanted to know where 
the charges were, and in which direc- 
tion they would go off. I wasn't trying 
to be a prima donna—I was concerned 
for my safety." 
His intentions misunderstood, 
Ward alienated key members of the 
crew. "There were some people in the 
crew who didn't like me," he acknowl- 
edges. “They resented me because I was 
a young guy co-starring in a series with- 
out having knocked my brains out strug- 
gling for 20 years. The more popular I 
became with the audience, the more 
negative their attitude towards me." 
Seeking satisfaction, Ward “eggs- 
acted" a suitably precocious revenge, 
when shooting a climactic fight scene 
with guest star Vincent Price as 
Egghead. “The crew was standing off 
to the side during the big egg fight," he 
recounts. "For every egg I threw at 
Egghead and his gang, I also threw one 
at the crew. I have a very accurate 
throwing arm, so I did it in such a way 
that they never knew where the eggs 
were coming from. It was great fun to 
see the crew running for cover." 


is shenanigans inevitably creat- 
ed conflict with executive pro- 
ducer William Dozier (who 
doubled as the show's overwrought 
narrator). ^I didn't want to get on his 
wrong side," Ward remarks. *He was a 
very powerful man, and I felt it. We 
were in two different worlds. I was just 
a lowly actor, and he was at the top of 
his profession. 

“I only got into serious trouble with 
Dozier one time. I asked him for a 
raise. I got a real good talking to, 
instead. He sat me down in the middle 
of the office, and marched around me 
waving a riding crop. I was in such fear 
of him after that, I did anything to stay 
out of his way." 

Supplementing his meager remu- 
neration with generous fees for person- 


Ward admits he had some troubles with 
the crew. *The more popular I became 
with the audience, the more negative their 
attitude towards me." 


al appearances, Ward expected to reap 
further rewards by playing the title 
role in a star-making feature film dur- 
ing his Batman hiatus. His employers 
had other ideas. 

“Tt was very sad," he laments. “I 
actually thought I had the part. But 
because the series was so hot, 20th 
Century Fox didn’t want me to play a 
different character. They were afraid it 
would disrupt the show’s success. The 
strings were pulled and an unknown 
actor named Dustin Hoffman got the 
role, instead. You may have heard of 
the film. It was called The Graduate.” 

Bitterly disappointed, Ward made 
his big-screen debut in less prestigious 
circumstances, donning his dreaded 
long underwear alongside Adam West 
in a 1966 Batman spin-off movie. “I 
wish they had put more effort into the 
script,” he muses, “so it wouldn't have 
been just a giant TV show. I would 
have loved to do a first-rate, top-notch 
Batman feature. But Dozier and Fox 


just hurried the picture, to 
knock out a movie. It was too 
rushed and didn’t have the 
stature of a real film. It should 
have been a lot better.” 

A short-lived phenome- 
non, Batman succumbed to 
audience apathy in 1968 after 
three tumultuous seasons, its 
demise hastened by escalating 
repetitiveness. “The writing 
and directing had 
become hackwork,” 

Ward declares. “I 

tried to preserve the 

quality, because the 

show still meant so much to 
me, but I had no influence 
over such matters. I was 
labeled a ‘troublemaker.’ I was 
told, ‘Don’t ask so many ques- 
tions. Just go do it.’ ” 


lanning to parlay his 

Robin recognition into 

more varied film and TV 
work, Ward was appalled to 
discover his career had come 
grinding to a halt—almost 
before it had begun. “Show 
business is tough and 
vicious,” he observes. “I came 
close to getting several movies 
and TV series. It usually came 
down to me and one other 
actor, and they always went 
with the other actor. The cast- 
ing directors said I was so 
identified as Robin, that it 
would be hard to believe me 
in another role.” 

Consequently, Ward could 
only obtain part-time employ- 
ment as a performer: In summer stock; 
in a Goodyear TV commercial; in such 
obscure exploitation films as Scream, 
Night School and Fire in the Night; and 
as the voice of Leader One in the ani- 
mated series Challenge of the Gobots. 
Irrevocably attached to his Robin per- 
sona, he also reteamed with the simi- 
larly stereotyped Adam West as 
Batman for two TV superhero comedy 
specials, as the faceless voices behind 
the animated New Adventures of Bat- 
man in 1977, and for an endless array 
of personal appearances, in and out of 
costume. 

Readjusting his perspective, Ward 
pursued ambitious goals in other areas 
of the entertainment industry. Reflect- 
ing his earlier tenure as a teen idol, he 
formed Entertainment Management 
Corporation, coordinating celebrity fan 
clubs and concert merchandising for 
musical artists. 

Primarily surviving on his hard- 
won business acumen, Ward still 
yearns for recognition as a serious 
actor. A black belt in karate, he has 
remained in top physical condition. 
Currently, he's working on an autobio- 


*Man was not meant to wear tights!" 
exclaims Ward, who found his dynamic 
duds a trifle warm for the active work of 
bashing super-criminals. 


graphical memoir of his days as Robin 
in collaboration with former Batman 
writer Stanley Ralph Ross. 

Older and wiser, Ward remains 
grateful for the tantalizing—albeit 
troublesome—taste of acclaim ከ8 
enjoyed in his youth. 

“I learned a great deal from Bat- 
man,” Burt Ward reflects. “It was an 
experience I will treasure forever. It 
gave me a fantastic opportunity. It has 
enabled me to meet and be welcomed 
by people throughout the world. Hav- 
ing seen me on television, they treat 
me as though I'm their friend, as 
though I've been in their home before. 

“1 truly believe I made a valuable 
contribution to the entertainment indus- 
try. I feel I made an equally valuable 
contribution through my work helping 
charities. I expect that my acting career 
will continue. I intend to accomplish 
much more in many different areas of 
my life—and I'm confident that you will 
continue hearing about me." 
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Loren Lester is 

by his hero's 

side voicing the 

animated Robin. 
By KIM HOWARD JOHNSON 


s the voice behind the Dark 
vo animated sidekick on 

The Adventures of Batman & 
Robin, Loren Lester is thrilled to have 
become part of the Batman legend. The 
actor was cast early on as Robin, even 
though he didn't become active on the 
series for quite some time. 

"I had to read several times before I 
finally got the role," says Lester. "They 
did a pilot episode, and I didn't hear 
from them for a long time. I found out 
that they weren't using Robin in the 
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series—it was just 
going to be Batman. 
Then, about halfway 
through the first sea- 
son, they changed 
their minds and 
brought me in!" 

Lester admits it 
was frustrating to be 
cast as the character, 
only to find out that 
Robin wouldn't be a 
art of the show. "I 
was pretty sur- 
prised. When I grew 
up, 1 was a Batman 
anatic. I had a table 
next to my bed 
which I called the 
Batman Stand, and I 
covered it with Bat- 
man toys and comic 
books. I didn't understand the concept 
of Batman without Robin! When the 
irst Batman movie came out, I didn't 
understand why they were doing it 
without Robin. Robin appeared in the 
comics very early on [Batman's first 
appearance was in Detective #27, 
while Robin was introduced in Detec- 
tive #38]. He was such an integral part 
of the story, and I didn't understand 
why they had made that choice. But, 
they did make the choice, and thank- 
fully, they reversed themselves!" 

Despite his love of Batman, it didn't 
affect Lester's audition. “It didn’t sink 
in until I actually got the part and I had 
been doing them for a while," he says. 
“T looked around the recording studio 
one day and said, ‘Wow! I'm Robin!’ I 
couldn’t believe it!” 

Lester didn’t have much trouble 
molding his voice for the Robin charac- 
ter in his audition. “Robin is a very 
excitable kind of guy—all of the dia- 
logue since the audition has been the 
same, too. When I speak excitedly, my 
voice goes up quite a bit, and my voice 
sounds younger than I actually am. 
He's also very cocky, and the dialogue 
is written that way, so it's easy to play 
that." 

ላ good rapport with Kevin Conroy, 
who supplies the voice for Batman, 
was the key to making the Dynamic 
Duo come alive. 

“Ninety percent of the time we're in 
the studio together for a taping," 


“I looked around the 
recording studio one 
day and said, ‘Wow! 
I'm Robin!’ ” enthuses 
the voice of the 
animated Boy 
Wonder, Loren Lester. 


reveals Loren Lester. 
“Sometimes Kevin 
would be shooting a 
movie and be gone 
‘or a few weeks, but 
most of the time 
we're together. I met 
Kevin during the 
pilot. He’s a very 
nice, personable 
guy who made me 
eel at home, like I 
belonged there.” 


hile he has been in the record- 
Wi: studio with many of the 

guest villains, Lester notes 
that some of them tape their perfor- 
mances without other cast members 
present. “I was in several episodes 
with Ed Asner, but I never met him, 
and I never met Adrienne Barbeau, the 
Catwoman. Alan Rachins, the Clock 
King, was always there, and so was 
Paul Williams, who plays the Penguin. 
Paul is very funny off-mike, and it’s 
always fun on the days when he’s 
there—his acting is just terrific! 


Richard Moll, who is Two-Face, is ' 


actually a lot like the character [Bull] 
he played on Night Court!” 

Many of the guest stars look upon a 
part in Batman & Robin as more than 


just another voiceover job. “Richard E 


and Paul always enjoyed it very 
much," says Lester. "Sometimes we 
would have a star there who was just 
there to do a character for one day. 


They acted like they were in a candy ፳ 


store! It was such a new and different 


experience for them, like, ‘Wow, I’m ቺ 
doing a Batman cartoon!’ William 8 
[Greatest American Hero] Katt was like 3l 


that. It was pretty funny, because I 


would say, ‘Yeah, but you do movies ፳ 


and TV,’ and he would say, ‘Yeah, but 


it’s really interesting to be doing a car- 5 


toon show!’ ” 


Lester also praises Mark Hamill's $ 
characterization of the Joker, while & 
noting that Hamill wasn't initially cast d 


in the role. *He wasn't 
the original Joker. The 
original pilot was Kevin 
and me; Efrem Zimbalist 
wasn't on the show—it 
was actually Clive 
Revill, the British actor, 
playing Alfred. Tim 
[Congo] Curry was the 
original Joker, and he 
was brilliant. But they 
weren't asked back for 
some reason. The next 
thing I knew, Mark 
Hamill was the Joker, 
and he's great, too. Mark 
and Tim Curry are really 
different, and so are their 
interpretations." 

Robin was kept in the | 
background for much of 
the series' first season. 
"They explained his 
absence in most of the 
shows that I wasn't in by 
saying that Robin was in college," says 
Lester. “In the current Robin comic 
book, he [the Tim Drake Robin] is a 
high school student, but in the TV 
now, they ship him off to Gotham 
University. So, when he comes to work 
with Batman, he's coming in from 
Gotham University. Now that the show 
is called The Adventures of Batman & 
Hobin, and I was in all 20 new 
episodes, he's not at school anymore. 
They've dropped that whole part of the 
plot. He lives at Wayne Manor now, 
and works constantly with Batman." 


part from his voiceover roles, 
A Lester has appeared on-camera 
as a hall monitor in Rock and 
Roll High School, was eaten by devil- 
ish pigs in Evilspeak and had a recur- 
ring role as Roy, the bakery delivery 
man on The Facts of Life. He has been 
doing voiceover acting for 20 years, 
but the role of Robin is something 
special. “I was particularly excited to 
be doing this series, more than any 
other voiceover job I’ve ever had,” 
says Lester, noting his previous expe- 
rience in animation and commercials. 
“My voice is heard in literally hun- 
dreds of radio and TV commercials all 
over the country. Right this minute, 
I'm the voice of Southwestern Bell, 
and I do a Coca-Cola spot that's on 
right now. I played Barbeque on G.I. 
Joe, so I had a Maine accent. I played 
Flash Gordon's son on Defenders of 
the Earth, and I was one of the New 
Kids on the Block when they were 
hot—I played Jordan, because the 
New Kids were too busy touring to 
record their voices for the cartoon. I 
also did a very spooky, strange show, 
Real Monsters, from the folks who do 
The Simpsons." 
Lester doesn't alter his own voice a 
great deal for Robin. “The Robin voice 


o 


E MTM M 
Though he appeared 
infrequently in the 
original series, 
Robin and his alter- 
ego Dick Grayson 
are a fixture in The 
Adventures of 
Batman & Robin. 


“They don’t know I 
exist!” admits 
Lester, who was 
never in the running 
for the role of Robin 
in Batman Forever. 


is definitely higher, so I sound 
younger. There’s also a self-assured 
cockiness that comes in because of the 
way the dialogue is written. I personal- 
ly don’t go around all day being tough 
and cynical, but then, I’m not dealing 
with bad guys all day! When Robin’s 
dealing with bad guys, this sardonic, 
sarcastic, cynical thing creeps in that 
definitely affects my voice!” 

The actor admits that there's 
undoubtedly some subliminal influ- 
ence on his performances from Burt 
Ward, the original TV Robin. “I’m sure 
there is, somewhere in the back of my 
mind. How could I forget about Burt 
Ward?" he laughs. "I was such a fan of 
that show. There's a little bit of Burt in 
there, even if it is unconscious." 

Lester credits their director for the 
successful recording sessions for The 
Adventures of Batman & Robin. 
*We have a wonderful [recording] 
director, Andrea Romano, who is the 
perfect combination of two things," 
he says. “She makes each session a 
fun, pleasurable experience, but 


No cream puff hostage-at-the-ready, 
the animated Robin is tough, cocky 

and almost as quick with a batarang 
as his mentor. 


she's all business, too. She knows 
exactly what she wants in the script, 
and knows exactly how to get it out of 
the actors. Sometimes sessions are a 
big waste of time, because people 
either don't know what they're doing, 
or they just waste a lot of time. Andrea 
doesn't waste time, and she's a real 
pleasure to work with." 

A normal Batman & Robin record- 
ing session finds the actors all separat- 
ed. “We go into the session and sit 
between two soundproof walls. It's the 
only show I've ever done this way. 
You actually don't see the actors 
you're working with. Many.times, at 
other studios, you stand at music 
stands and you're all in the same 
room; you can see the other person as 
they're delivering their lines. In this 
show, we talk about being race horses 
inside our chutes. We can't see each 
other, but of course, we all wear our 
headphones and hear what everybody 
else is doing. 

“At a typical session, we read a 
script through, and then Andrea 
explains what the animation would 
look liKé; when we're screaming. All 
the script might say is 'Aahhh!' She 
tells us, ‘You just fell off the building.’ 
So, we would know to make the ‘I’m 
falling off the building' sound. Then, 
when we're done doing the read- 
through, we'll sit down at our micro- 
phones and record 
the show in order, 
skipping any lines 
- [ ) of people who aren't 
(= | there." 


s in almost all animation, the 
ላ; are done prior to the 

drawings. “Each session nor- 
mally takes about two to three hours," 
he says. “Then, they ship off the voice 
track overseas, and it comes back 
months later in a rough version. Very 
often, what we originally recorded 
doesn't quite work with the animation 
that they've made. For example, they 
might have originally conceived of a 
scene as one of the characters shouting, 
and when the animation comes back, 
the character is standing right next to 
the person he's shouting at—it just 
doesn't work! So, we go back in to do 
what we call ADR—additional dia- 
logue recording—to replace that." 

Lester jokes that his favorite scripts 
are “the ones that feature Robin. I like 
when Robin becomes an integral part 
of the story, and offers his own ideas or 
solutions to problems. Very often, 
some of the scripts will have Robin 
saying, ‘What are we going to do, Bat- 
man?’ ‘What does this mean?’ ‘I don't 
get it!’ That gets a little tedious after a 
while. My personal favorite episode is 
the one with the Riddler, where we're 
put into a maze—Robin is actively try- 
ing to solve the puzzle, because he has 
played this game before on his comput- 
er and knows the solutions to some of 
the questions. I enjoyed that—I got to 
save Batman a couple of times in that 
one, so it was fun!” 

Batman Forever brings Robin into 
the current series of Batman films, but 
Lester admits he hasn’t seen any clips 
of Chris O’Donnell as Robin. “All I’ve 
seen are posters. They have 
him in a costume that I’ve 
never seen. I’ve seen all the 
different faces of Robin, the 
different names and looks that 
Robin has had, and this 
one is completely differ- 
ent. It’s just like the Tim 
Burton Batman is totally 
different—he’s unlike 
anything that you see in 
any of the comics. 
Needless to say, I was 
not asked to read for 
it—they don’t know I 
exist!” 

The actor is cur- 
rently waiting to hear 
whether new episodes 
will be shot, and is 
encouraging fans to 
write to Fox to ask for 
more shows. The fan- 
turned-pro also notes 
proudly that he still 


“He's a very nice, 

personable guy who made 

me feel at home, like I 

| belonged there,” Lester 

M notes of Kevin Conroy, 
the voice of Batman. 
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| It's finally a dynamic duo as Chris O’Donnell emerges 
from the night as Robin forever. 


By MARC SHAPIRO 


Photo: Ralph Nelson 


motorcycle and wears a leather jacket." 


hris O'Donnell had met with Joel 

Schumacher a few years ago and 

the director let it slip that he 
might be doing Batman Forever. But 
there was nothing in the conversation 
that indicated there might be a place in 
the film for O'Donnell. So, the actor 
forgot about it, went on with his career 
and eventually traveled to Ireland to 
shoot the romantic comedy Circle of 
Friends. 

“But while I was making that film, I 
gota call from my agent, telling me that 
I had been offered the part of Robin,” 
O'Donnell explains. “Man, I was psy- 
ched! I thought, "This is going to be 
great.’ " 

O'Donnell, last seen in the action 
arena as D'Artagnan in Disney's re- 
remake of The Three Musketeers, 
marvels at the latest Dark Knight 
adventure. “This movie was like a 
spectacle," he says. "There was all this 
action, all these gadgets. I got to drive 
the Batmobile and the Batboat. It's like 
I was literally dropped right in the 
middle of a comic book." 

He laughingly recalls that he got the 
first hint of what it would be like being 
Robin when he was cast in a plaster 
body mold for the hi-tech Robin cos- 
tume that he wears late in the film. But 
he didn't truly feel like the Boy Won- 
der until he put on the finished outfit, 
ventured out of his trailer and ambled 
onto the set. 

“I was walking out to the set and T 
happened to pass a mirror. I thought, 
‘Wait a second! It's Robin!’ Being in the 
costume made it much easier to get 
into character because, when you're 
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“He’s muth tougher than Robin is in the comics,” explains O'Donnell. *He's a cocky kid who rides a 


wearing the costume, you begin to feel 
like a superhero." 

O'Donnell notes that his initial 
enthusiasm for the role was fueled by 
his first look at the Batman Forever 
script. “I grew up watching the Batman 
TV show, but that didn't scare me, 
because I knew I wasn't going to be 
playing the Burt Ward version of 
Robin. I knew this was going to be dif- 
ferent from the TV show just because 
of how different the first two Batman 
movies were. This Robin is totally dif- 
ferent." 


Look everybody! It's the Boy Wonder! Just 


change “boy” to “man” and “wonder” 
to “stud” and you'll have Chris O'Donnell, 
Robin of Batman Forever. 


The young actor, who 
enjoyed Richie Rich and 
Spider-Man comics as a 
kid but had little contact 
with the Batman titles, 
was given some issues to 
study up on the hero. He 
discovered that Robin's 
“circus death of his par- 
ents" origin had been 
more or less faithfully 
adapted for the movie. 
But he also claims that 
Batman Forever paints a 
tougher picture of the Boy 
Wonder. . 

“Dick Grayson has this 
circus background and 
has been living on the 
road, so he’s much 
tougher than Robin is in 
the comics. He's a cocky 
kid who rides a motorcy- 
cle and wears a leather 
jacket. The death of his 
parents proves to be a 
very traumatic experi- 
ence for him and it makes 
him all the more determined to avenge 
their deaths and to get back at Two- 
Face." 

O'Donnell points out that the Dick 
Grayson-Bruce Wayne relationship is 
at the core of the Batman Forever sto- 
ryline, and that it is a relationship 
focusing on the similarity of their ori- 
gins. Both saw their parents die before 
their eyes, murdered by criminals. 
“Dick looks at people like Bruce 
Wayne and resents them. He doesn’t 
like Bruce at first. And because Robin’s 
origin mirrors Batman’s, Bruce is very 


O’Donnell is loving his time in the Bat- 
spotlight. “It’s like I was literally dropped 
right into the middle of a comic book.” 


Photo: Ralph Nelson 


sympathetic to Dick. But 
Dick doesn’t want to have 
anything to do with Bruce 
ecause there’s a basic dis- 
trust of him. Bruce keeps 
telling Dick that they’re 
asically the same and 
that he doesn’t under- 
stand. But Dick’s response 
is, ‘Look, buddy! We have 
nothing in common.’ This 
Dick Grayson offers much 
more of a challenge to Bat- 
man. He doesn’t just fol- 
ow whatever Batman 
says. He stands up to 
him.” 

For O’Donnell, there 
were quite a few memo- 
rable moments in Batman 
Forever. He says that his 
scenes with Alfred 
(Michael Gough) “came 
out pretty well.” He also 
liked the idea of “getting 
to beat up [martial arts 
action star] Don ‘The Drag- 
on’ Wilson” in the scene 
where, after stealing the 
Batmobile for a joyride, 
Robin saves a woman of 
the night from a gang of 
thugs. And, he shudders, 
there was also one very 
scary moment. 

“We did this shot a cou- 
ple of days ago where I 
was weighted down at the 
bottom of a pool for a 
scene in which Robin is 
being attacked by frog- 
men. They were shooting 
a close-up, where the Bat 
breathing device I’m using 
is ripped out of my mouth 
and I’m struggling like I 
can’t breathe, And all the 
time I’m thinking, ‘What if 
I really couldn’t breathe? 
Will they think I’m just 
acting or that I’m really 
drowning?’ At one point, they were 
handing me another breathing device 
and the water was so murky that I had 
trouble finding it. Boy! That was 
scary!” 


on the line when both previous 

Batman movies opened. And the 
verdict? “The first one was wild. I 
thought it was so cool and Jack Nichol- 
son was so funny as the Joker. Batman 
Returns was just too dark for me. I 
thought Catwoman was just so damned 
sexy, but the film was too dark. Bat- 
man Forever doesn't have that prob- 
lem,” he continues. "There's a certain 
haunting quality to it, but it’s nowhere 


Le other Bat fans, O'Donnell was 


near as dark. This is literally a comic 
book." 

O'Donnell is well aware of the 
uproar that arose in the comic-book 
community when Michael Keaton was 
chosen as Batman. He has no idea what 
kind of feedback has greeted new Bat- 
man Val Kilmer, but he does say that, 
so far, there has been no backlash 
against him. D 

*Maybe if I jumped on America On- 
Line or Prodigy, I might learn some- 
thing, but so far, I haven't heard any- 
thing about any group being upset 
about my playing Robin. I do know 
that many people who went to the pre- 
vious two movies came out saying, 
*Where the hell's Robin?' " 


“This Dick Grayson offers much more of a challenge to Batman," O'Donnell says. 
"He doesn't just follow whatever Batman says. He stands up to him." 


The actor speculates that Robin 
might have worked in the first two 
films, but that it would have required a 
radical change in the storylines. He 
concedes that being the actor who will 
finally bring Robin to the screen will 
do wonders for his career. 

“But it is a breakthrough for the 
films," Chris O'Donnell says. “Robin is 
pivotal to this film's storyline and, 
even though he isn't in the movie from 
the get-go, his storyline is important to 
the course the film takes. Robin is defi- 
nitely setting up a new era for future 
Batman films. Because at the end of 
this movie, it's not just Batman any- 
more. 

“Now it's Batman and Robin." ah 
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Nigel Phelps 
creates the world 
of Judge Dredd's 
Mega-City One. 


By JOE NAZZARO & 
SHEELAGH J. WELLS 


“፲ had many ideas on where to take the 
film because of working on Batman and 
having that familiarity under my belt," 
notes Phelps. 


Shepperton Studios has been the 

home of some fairly unusual sights. 
Whether it was the medieval milieu of. 
Hobin Hood: Prince of Thieves, the 
spaced-out world of the BBC cult com- 
edy series Hed Dwarf or, most recently, 
the Gothic architecture of Mary Shel- 
ley's Frankenstein, the soundstages of 
Shepperton have doubled for many 
strange settings. 

That said, perhaps none of these 
efforts have been as ambitious in 
design and execution as the towering 
cityscapes of the latest big-budget 
action-adventure epic, Judge Dredd. 
Based on the long-running Bri 
comic book series, and starring 
icon Sylvester Stallone, the film 
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E recent years, Britain's venerable 


in Earth's Third Millennium, after the 
planet has been virtually wiped out by 
a series of uncontrollable natural d 
ters. Only a few walled "Mega" citi 
remain, separating mankind from a 
desolated landscape called the 
*Cursed Earth." 

While the retro-futuristic 
of Judge Dredd are already fa 
countless ics fans, it took the artis- 
tic vision of production designer Nigel 
Phelps to bring them to three-dimen- 
sional life. From the massive Hall of 
Justice, where the Council of Judges 
sits in session, to the bustling streets of 
Mega-City One, it was Phelps and his 


team of more than 20 painters, sculp- 
tors and craftspeople who created the 
world of Judge Dredd frora the ground 
up. 

As one approaches Phelps’ office in 
the heart of Judge Dredd’s art depart- 
ment, it’s easy to see the phenomenal 
amount of work that went into design- 
ing this film. Both walls of the long 
corridor are lined with endless full- 
color paintings depicting k cenes 
and characters from the film. Like the 
comic books, everything looks impos- 
sibly bulky and over-muscular; even 
the robots and motorcycles appear to 
have been injected with a massive 


amount of steroids. 

Inside Phelps' cramped command 
center, models and maquettes compete 
for shelf space with art books by Anto- 
nio Gaudi and H.R. Giger. The room is 
dominated by a giant three-dimension- 
al model of Mega-City One, as New 
York will come to be known in the 
22nd century. Phelps uses the detailed 
model to illustrate his ideas for design- 
ing the dark and fairly pessimistic 
world of Judge Dredd. 

“Basically, I started with some of 
the elements already established in the 
comic,” he explains, “such as the fact 
that this is a walled city. I thought it 


All Judge Dredd Photos: Richard Blanshard /Copyright 1995 Cinergi Pictures & Cinergi Productions NV 


would be cool if we 
had a walled 
that had a lot of cha 
ing aspects. I also want- 
ed to keep it true to | : 
New York in terms of 
its topography, 85 
opposed to something 
like Batman, which 
was more of a fantasy. 
“With this film, we had a much 
more blatant, futuristic vision, which 
is more literal in a sense, but still on an 
epic scale. The result is that we've kept 
the high points of midtown and down- 
town New York topography, but at the 


“We can texture-map all the reflective surfaces near the top 
and as you move down, it starts getting darker and rustier,” 
explains Phelps of his Mega-City design, 


, it’s totally different from the 
architectural style of what we're seeing 
at street level, which has references to 

nt New York. That layering 
é being exploited to the 
h social levels growing ver- 
lly up the scale. 
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Mega-City One will attest. 


“There are many metallic buildings 
at the top, and we'll be doing some 
computer enhancements with minia- 
tures. We can texture-map all the 
reflective surfaces near the top, and as 
you move down, it starts getting darker 
and rustier. By the time we get down to. 
the street, it's very red, so there we 
have all the rusts, oils and different 
aesthetic elements. This layering 
approach is something we touched on 
a bit in Batman, but here, we're really 
exploiting it to the fullest." 


Us hardly surprising that Phelps 
would point to Tim Burton's dark 


superhero fantasy as a seminal 
influence on his work for Judge Dredd. 
It was the late Batman production 
designer Anton Furst who gave Phelps, 
then an art school student, his start in 
the business. 

“Anton was a very big influence on 
my work. When I met him, I was look- 
ing for a job to subsidize my grant, so 
the film world as such wasn't a career 1 
had ever thought about or considered. 1 
was a painter, oblivious to the fact that 
there was an art side to show business. 

“I worked with Anton for 10 years 
as his assistant, starting on The Com- 
pany of Wolves as a sketch artist. I then 
worked as art director on Ful] Metal 
Jacket, as well as Batman. Those were 
the biggest pictures, although there 
were quite a number of other projects. 
We had a development deal at Colum- 
bia Pictures, so I went to the United 
States to be his production designer on 
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upcoming projects, but of course that 
all got cut a bit short." 

After Furst's death, Phelps decided 
to stay in America, where he had little 
difficulty finding work. “It was all 
pretty good, because while I was work- 
ing with Anton, I was also doing com- 
mercials. We had a year apart, for 
instance, while he was doing Awaken- 
ings, and I spent that time doing com- 
mercials. It all helps give you self- 
confidence. I loved working with 
Anton, so there was never an 
ego thing of wanting to work 
on my own. Then, when he 
died, I decided to stay in LA, 
and started getting into the 
commercial and music-video 
end of the business." 

When the opportunity arose 
to work on Judge Dredd, one of 
the most ambitious films to he 
shot on British soil in recent 
years, Phelps knew he couldn't 
pass it up. In fact, his involve- 
ment with the project began 
long before director Danny 
(The Young Americans) Can- 
non came aboard. 

“There was another director 
who originally approached 
me, Marco Brambilla [who 
directed Stallone's previous SF 
outing, Demolition Man]. He 
introduced me to Ed Pressman, 
one of Dredd's executive pro- 
ducers, and I went to all those 
meetings. Then, when Danny 
came on the scene, he really 


The neon-soaked slum-of-tomorrow look of Blade Runner is still an influence on film design 10 years later, as one look at the streets of 


liked my ideas, we got on well and he 
wanted me for the job. 

“Right from the outset, I had many 
ideas on to where to take the film, 
because of working on Batman and 
having that familiarity under my belt. 
When we started working on Batman, 
it was more a case of, ‘Jesus, where do 
we start?’ " 

Phelps began working with a team 
of concept artists, who started creating 
the visual parameters for Judge Dredd's 


A staple of British SF comics since 1977, Judge 
Dredd was a natural for adaptation into one of 
today's ultra-violent, take-no-prisoners, 
mega-action flicks. 


post-apocalyptic, 22nd-century 
world. “I was in LA for three 
months, working with film illus- 
trators Simon Murton, Matthew 
Codd and Kevin Walker, who’s a 
comic-book artist. 

“While we were in LA, there 
really weren't any restrictions. 
You know what sets are 
involved, but in terms of conjur- 
ing up this world and its inhabi- 
tants, we didn’t have any limits. 
Once we came [back to Eng- 
land], it was a case of knuckling 
down and deciding what we 
could and couldn’t do.” 


ecause so many of the 
B elements had to be 

designed virtually from 
scratch, Phelps had to assemble 
an immense team of artists to 
create it all. “We had millions of 
them!” jokes the designer. “At 
one point, I think we had 20 
people working on this project. 
After spending three months in LA and 
then six months’ prep here, the next 
step was to get a supervising art direc- 
tor. Les Tomkins is brilliant; I worked 
with him on Batman and Full Metal 
Jacket, and Anton would always use 
him as well. Les has been doing this 
since he was 15, so he’s worked on an 
infinitely greater number of films than 
I have. He has been a big asset as far as 
having someone to talk to, and has 


Sy 


“It was originally part o: 


tud lu or Justice, so we're stück 


with the ceiling,” explains production designer Nigel Phelps 


of his Janus Lab set. 


really been my right-hand man. 

“We picked art directors to focus on 
specific areas. There’s Kevin Phipps, 
who was responsible for the backlot, 
and Dave Alladay, whose focus was all 
the vehicles. Different sets were allo- 
cated to different people, so Martin 
Laing was responsible for most of the 
interior sets, such as the Hall of Justice. 

“There was also Julian Caldow, 
whom I also worked with on Batman, 
and Chris Halls, a comic-book artist 

who's an excellent modelmaker as 
well. Chris was making many of 
the maquettes before going to 

the full-size models. There are 
many stages when you're 


to make it to the big screen. 


Laying down the law in Mega-City One is 
Sylvester Stallone as Judge Dredd, 
the latest dark comic-book hero 


designing a film like this one. You start 
by talking about it, then you get to the 
ard visuals. Those visuals are ratio- 
nalized into working drawings. Then 
you make the models, and finally you 
build the sets. During each of those 
stages, you're forever changing things 
and re-analyzing them. 

“Unlike most films," Phelps contin- 
ues, "we were also designing and 
building vehicles, guns and all the 
props. I could have made it easier on 
everybody, and there are so many com- 
promises one can make in terms of the 
design aesthetic, but in trying to make 
this a pure vision of the future, you 
really can't draw on any older refer- 
ences. The one time 
we've done that, but 
got away with it beau- 
tifully, is with the 
Land Rovers. 
They built 31 


Art: Brian Bolland 


Phelps' Mega-City 
One retains some of 
the undertones of 
the original New 
York City and 
builds on them 
extensively. 


On his approach to designing Dredd, 
Phelps explains, "Basically, I started with 
some of the elements already established 
in the comic." 


vehicles for us, and did a really bril- 
liant job. It's something that helped us, 
and they're pleased; it has helped them 
as well. 

“If we had to build those vehicles, 
we would only have been able to afford 
a half-dozen of them, There is ‘X’ 
amount in the budget allocated to cre- 
ate a form of traffic where we needed 
35 cars, so having the Land Rovers was 
a godsend for us. The other, cheaper 
alternative would have been to buy 
military vehicles, as we did for the 
Sarasens, but we've given them a dif- 
ferent front, with a hooded arrange- 
ment, a large bumper and bigger 
wheels. They look great, and the aes- 
thetic is perfect. They don't look like 
armored vehicles, just big bruisers.” 


espite the number of different 
Dess each with their 
own area of responsibility, 
Phelps says there's still a visual consis- 
tency to the film, whether one's look- 
ing at the Lawmaster cycles, a flying 
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shuttlecraft or the ABC Robot, one of 
Judge Dredd's highlights. 

"With something like the robot, 
when we started off, everything had to 
be slightly over-scaled, large and over- 
muscled. Whether it was the guns or 
costumes, it had to be a bit larger than 
life. The robot was no exception to that 
rule. In our first attempt, it was much 
more rounded, but during the process, 
we concluded that by keeping rounded 
shapes, faceting them off and creating 
more of a stealth appearance, that was 
the way to homogenize everything. 

“When we came to the Aspen 
Shuttle, a low-speed, low-hanging hov- 
ercraft that takes prisoners from Mega- 
City One to Aspen, it was really 
difficult to make it look aggressive 
because the craft moved at low speeds. 
That was a very challenging one to 
crack, but as soon as we added all the 
facets, which we had already done sub- 
consciously with the buildings, it 
finally worked. That's when we said, 
*We should have done it with the 
robot!’ We went back and reworked the 
design, which became leaner, more 
angular, and worked much better." 

While a great deal of money has 
obviously been spent to make Judge 
Dredd, Phelps was able to stretch his 
budget even further by re-using certain 
sets, while designing others as a series 
of modular components. *There's a lot 
of money on this film, but never 
enough. No matter what you're doing, 
hopefully your vision is always going 
to be bigger than you can afford, so 
we've had to be quite smart with how 
we revamp sets. 

*With the Academy sets, for exam- 
ple, they're designed as components 


that you can stand on their side. There 
are other sets that can be turned upside 
down into another, so there's still the 
flavor of being in the same building. 
They're like building blocks that can 
be moved around. When we finish 
with them on stage, we pull them out 
to the backlot and use them again. 
Anything we can reuse, we do as long 
as you're not blatantly aware of seeing 
something twice. 

“Ultimately, when you're talking 
about such a broad design as this, you 


Dredd Details 


eter Young is busy solving the 
latest in a string of problems that 
invariably crop up during the shoot- 
ing of a big-budget action-adventure 
like Judge Dredd. The busy set deco- 
rator is trying to get Judge Griffin’s 
apartment ready for filming tomor- 
row, but that task has been difficult, 
to say the least. 
According to Young, Griffin’ 
apartment has turned out to be “an 
absolute pain. I don’t know whether 
it’s exhaustion, economy, lack of 
communication or whatever. This 
set has changed color four times, 
and every time it changes, the decor 
has to be adjusted. Tomorrow, 
they'll shoot it and it'll be over, but 
right now, it’s proving very difficult. 
“For me, SF is very tricky,” 
Young continues. “I don’t avoid it, 
because I like the challenge, but 
there are so many elements that 
must be addressed. In this room, for 


expect to see certain elements repeat- 
ing themselves, whether you're inside 
or outside. When you're in Rome, how 
many different columns are you going 
to see? I don't havea problem with that 
at all, because in the end, it means the 
film is going to be that much richer, 
with more power to it." 


o illustrate some examples of 

] what he has been talking about, 
Phelps offers to act as an unoffi- 

cial tour guide to some of the sets that 


example, Danny [Cannon, the film's 
director] didn't like the sofa. It has a 
false back, because the robot has to sit 
right where the actual back has to 
drop down. We're restricted in terms 
of the color, because the couch has to 
have a rusty robot sitting on it, so it 
can't be bright pink or green. Second- 
ly, it must have a pulley arm for the 
robot coming through the back, so 
there are certain requirements that the 
special FX and props people have. It's 
not just the set decorator or art depart- 
ment's sole prerogative. There are 
many joint problems." 

One of Young's biggest challenges 
was finding objects that were futuris- 
tic and yet not totally unfamiliar. “I 
know that both Danny and Nigel 
[Phelps] like the work of certain 
designers, but it has been very diffi- 
cult to get their work within our bud- 
get, and duplicates of those items, 
because everything has to explode or 
is riddled with bullet holes. That has 
been very stressful and difficult to 
achieve. 


He may strike some 
as a little short for 
the role, but Stallone 
looks positively 
Dreddful in his 
Judge gear for the 


are either under construction or not 
being used at the moment. 

The first stop is Judge Griffin's 
office, which is being dressed for 
tomorrow's shooting. The set is heavily 
influenced by the Art Deco movement: 
black enamel, reflective surfaces, metal 
objects. To the left, a fireplace is 
flanked by a large couch; directly 
ahead, a polished black desk domi- 
nates one end of the room. Large win- 
dows open onto an empty stage, where 
painted backgrounds or lighting effects 
can be added from outside. 

This set is being prepared for a 
scene in which Judge Griffin (Jurgen 
Prochnow) confronts Dredd’s nemesis 
Rico (Armand Assante), along with his 
robotic servant. “There’s 
going to be a dawn back- 
ground in here,” explains 


“Because of budgetary 
restrictions, most of our 
props had to be designed 
and built from scratch. 
The props that must be 
duplicated or blown up in 
the block war sequences, 
or in Hammond and Her- 
shey's apartment, have 
been commissioned and 
made by art students and 
modelmakers.” 

A veteran of Batman, 
the first three Superman 
films and Supergirl, Peter 
Young is looking forward to taking a 
break from comics heroes after Judge 
Dredd. “They’re not a problem once 


they're in the past, but hopefully they 
are a problem at the time. If they're 
not, you aren't stretching yourself to 
the challenge. It's easy to fall back on 


clichés if you're not trying to reassess 
what you're doing. 

“Usually what happens when you're 
doing SF or modern films is you want 


to work on a period film. You want tat- 


Phelps, *and when Griffin arrives 
home, he finds Rico sitting in his chair 
and the robot steaming way, and 
there's quite a bit of tense dialogue. 

“We were talking earlier about 
reusing bits of the set again and again. 
These walls were all used in the Hall of 
Justice, and now we’re reusing them 
for Griffin’s office with a different fin- 
ish on them. We ended up making the 
columns and windows the signatures 
to this room. 

“Right now, we’re pulling up the 
carpet, because sometimes you don’t 
know how a set is going to film until it 
has been dressed. Taking the carpet up 
will make the room seem much colder, 
more like an office, and we also get the 


Just what kind of executive knickknacks 
does a guy from the next century have on 
his desk? Just ask set decorator Peter 
Young. 


ter and rustic and animals and farm- 
yards. If it works out and you do get 
to work on a period film, when 
you're immersed in farmyards and 
mud, all you long to do is hi-tech 
and SF, blood, gore and metal. It's 
very sick, but that's how it is." 

—Joe Nazzaro & Sheelagh J. Wells 
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Big was the key.for Dredd according to Phelps. “With something like the robot, every- 
thing had to be slightly over-scaled, large and over-muscled.” 


benefit of the reflections. Between the 
columns, the floor and the firelight, 
we're going to get a really nice graphic 
in here. 

“There are all sorts of throwaway 
props in here,” says Phelps, indicating 
some of the objects on Griffin’s desk. 
“Every set has dozens of them. It gets 
very complicated trying to work out 
what props can be hired in, and the 
ones you absolutely must design and 
build.” 
As set decorator Peter Young and 
his team move in to finish dressing the 
set, Phelps offers a quick tour of the 
Janus Lab, which is still under con- 
struction. On the way, he points to a 
ull-size mockup of the Statue of Liber- 
ty, which is also being built. A group of 
carpenters are gathered around the 
neck and head of Lady Liberty, con- 
sulting a detailed set of blueprints. The 
soon-to-be finished set will be used in 
the film's climax, in which Rico and 
Dredd engage in a life-and-death battle 
atop the statue's crown. 


ind the steps," Phelps cau- 
tions, indicating a narrow set 
of metal stairs that lead up to 


the Janus Lab set, an impressive collec- 
tion of steel and plexiglass that, at the 
moment, is a veritable beehive of activ- 
ity. The chamber is filled with carpen- 
ters, painters, riggers, metal workers 
and FX technicians; beneath the trans- 
parent floor panels, a pair of electri- 
cians are wiring up a series of lights. 
*The Janus Lab is supposed to be 
under the Statue of Liberty," says 
Phelps. “It’s part of a secret project that 
was started 20 years ago. We find out in 
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the story that Dredd and Rico are actu- 
ally brothers; they're clones, and in 
this scene, we'll be seeing a number of 
other clones, including some that will 
come out of slots in the walls. 

"When we first come down here, 
this room will be very dimly lit, with 
everything under wraps, and that 
[Phelps points to a huge piece of 
machinery that descends from the ceil- 
ing] will be back up near the top. This 
is a very difficult set, especially as a 
revamp, because it's in the wrong posi- 
tion on stage. It was originally part of 
the Hall of Justice, so we're stuck with 
the ceiling even though it's all worked 
out pretty well." 

Eventually, each of the sliding 
drawers will be occupied by one of the 
several clone mannequins created by 
makeup designer Nick Dudman 
(STARLOG #146), or live actors in 
prosthetic makeup. The drawers will 
be recessed into the wall, but when 
Rico activates the Janus program, the 
half-finished clones are released from 
their containers. “There will be about 
16 practical ones; some slide out man- 
ually when the camera isn't looking. At 
the moment, the FX people are also 
getting ready in here, so it's a real 
nightmare!" 

On one side of the set, a collection 
of dirty pipes and machinery frame the 
lab entrance. In sharp contrast to the 
rest of the set, this section looks decid- 
edly dusty and unattended. “That will 
be the staircase down from the Statue 
of Liberty, so we've tried to maintain 
some of those architectural motifs. 
That part will look very dingy, and 
then the door will open into here. 


Again, the robot will be in this 
sequence. There’s a big fight scene that 
goes on in here, and everything gets 
blown up.” 
With so much activity going on at 
once, it seems almost impossible that 
several departments can work together, 
literally side by side, but Phelps main- 
tains that constant communication is 
the key. “With a film of this scope, 
there has to be a lot of talking, and we 
all have to be speaking the same lan- 
guage as much as possible. Everyone 
here is very like-minded. That's the 
advantage of having a lot of draw- 
ings and visual reference, When 
you describe something, every- 
one’s perception of what 
you're describing is different, 
so the more hard visuals you 
have to lay in front of them, 
the more it helps bridge any of 
those problems with communi- 
cation or interpretation. So far, we 
haven’t had any of those problems.” 
Almost on cue, Phelps’ beeper goes 
off; producer Beau Marks has several 
matters requiring the designer's atten- 
tion back in the art department. Apolo- 
gies are made, but not before Phelps 
takes a few moments to mention the 
highlights of his work on Judge Dredd. 
“Ultimately, it’s the entire picture,” 
Nigel Phelps claims. “I don’t like to 
pull out individual aspects, because 
I’m pleased with all of it. Some ele- 
ments more satisfying than others, but 
ultimately, what we're designing here 
aren’t great environments to live in, or 
great toys to play with. What we're try- 
ing to design is a believable world that 
works for the film. I’ve seen the rushes 
and they look brilliant. I'm just so 
impressed by it all.” 


In order to produce a complete and believ- 
able vision of the future, Phelps and his 
design team had to design everything from 
the ground up. 
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CONVERSATIONS 
| IN JUDGMENT 


By STAN NICHOLLS 


our years after its conception, 
Fes surrounded by an 

avalanche of hype, Judgment 
on Gotham finally appeared in late 
1991. Teaming Batman and Judge 
Dredd, two of today’s most popular 
comic characters, the graphic novel 
is the first joint offering from DC and 
Britain’s Fleetway. 

Why the delay? Given the level of 
fan and corporate expectations, the 
powers-that-be wanted to be extra 
sure they picked a creative team ca- 
pable of bringing it off. 

The careful selection paid off. 
Judgment on Gotham was scripted by 
Dredd veterans John Wagner and 
Alan Grant, and illustrated by Simon 
Bisley. Grant (previously profiled in 
CS 116-17) joined Bisley for these 
conversations in judgment. 


COMICS SCENE: Did you work to a 
tight schedule on the book? 

SIMON BISLEY: The schedule was 
very tight, which was a bit worrying. 
It was a high-pressure job. For years, 
people had been waiting for this thing, 
and it was on my shoulders to get it 
finished. 

ALAN GRANT: As far as the writing 
was concerned, it took John Wagner 
and I quite a bit longer than we antici- 
pated. The original plot we came up 
with involved Judge Dredd and 
Batman battling each other much 
more than in the final version; it was 
a kind of Justice versus Law thing. 
That was approved by [editors] 
Denny O'Neil at DC and Steve 
MacManus at Fleetway. But when 
John and 1 sat down to actually write 
the thing, it was a real effort. We 
spent a couple of weeks trying to 
work this story up into a script before 
we said, “To hell with it." 


Batman meets Judge Dredd. Alan Grant 
& Simon Bisley deliver the verdict. 
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atman Forever is on the lips of 
B this summer, in no 

small part because of Jim (The 
Mask) Carrey's portrayal of the Riddler. 
For fans of the '60s Batman TV series, 
however, there is only one true Rid- 
dler—the inimitable Frank Gorshin. 
Though it has been decades since Gor- 
shin has worn the green suit, he admits 
that being identified with the Riddler 
for so long has had its ups and downs. 

2 "Im happy about it, 

and yet I’m frus- 
trated in that so 
many people 
know me 
just from 
that," he 
confesses ;. 
now. “But | 
hey, you . 
have got 
to have 
some- 
thing— 
if I didn't 
have that, 
I would 
probably be 
annoyed too! 
So, I enjoy the 
recognition, even 
though there's 
going to be a 


P. 


new Riddler now. They didn't pay me 
the money he's making! Everybody's 
making more money than ever before, 
and Jim Carrey has certainly evidenced 
a lot of talent—he has done a lot of hit 
movies." 

After years in show business, Gor- 
shin explains that the Riddler made 


It's no puzzle why 
Frank Gorshin is 
still remembered 
as the Riddler. 


By KIM HOWARD 
JOHNSON 


ር 
him an overnight success. “Batman 
was my launching pad. That's what 
really did it for me. Even though I did 
not make much money doing it, it was 
great exposure for me and gave me 
tremendous recognition. 11 was respon- 
sible for me headlining Vegas with my 
night club act—until that time I was 
always an opening act. Once Batman 
was on, I became an important com- 
modity, and I could headline." 

Gorshin was the first, and perhaps 
the most memorable of the Batman 
guest-villains. He admits that he want- 
ed to make an impression in the show's 
two-part premiere in order to pave the 
way for return appearances. “That first 
one, ‘Hi Diddle Riddle, drew our 
biggest audience," says Gorshin, 
explaining that it was also his favorite 
episode. “I really got a chance to 
spread my wings, so to speak. I was 
trying to lay that character down for 

future consideration in the series." 
The actor notes that the comics 
were helpful in developing the Rid- 

dler. "I had the comic book as a 

guide. I remember reading them and 


/ being fascinated by all the characters.” 


Perhaps the most distinctive touch 
Gorshin brought to the Riddler was his 
trademark laugh. *I knew that when I 
laughed, I really had to laugh, and not 
just do a phony laugh," he emphasizes. 
"I find that whenever I laugh genuine- 
ly at something, I get the sound that I 

used for the character." 


rior to Batman, Gorshin had 
D. guest-starring roles in 

dramatic ‘series, as well as 
፤ working 85 an impressionist in night 
clubs. “I had been visible from doing 
shows like Ed Sullivan, Steve Allen 
and Perry Como, many different vari- 
ety shows,” he says. “But I had also 
worked as an actor. | had done 
Naked City, The Untouchables, The 
Doctors, The Defenders, a lot of 
guest-starring roles as an actor 
prior to playing the Riddler.” 

His dramatic acting actually 
led to the part. “Bill Dozier, Bat- 
man’s producer, asked me to do 
it,” explains Gorshin. “I had 

done some things with him 
before, like Naked City. He 
wasiat Screen Gems at the 
time, and I guess he liked my 
work. So, when he went over 
to 20th Century Fox and had 
this Batman series in his hands, 


he thought about me for the role. He 
asked me to come in, we talked, and he 
told me about the Riddler. I loved the 
idea, because I was a big fan. I read the 
Batman comic books when I was a kid 
and I said, ‘Sure, I would love to do it!’ 
And that was it.” 

The first Batman show, which fea- 
tured the Riddler, was a two-part story, 
airing on subsequent nights; a cliff- 
hanger ended the first half-hour. It was 
Gorshin’s love of the Batman comics 
and the challenge of appearing on the 
very first show that made it special. 

“Bill Dozier showed me the script,” 
he explains. “The role was pretty sub- 
stantial. It was the guest villain and I 
knew that this would be the pioneer 
show. I would be in the position to set 
the pace for the series. I liked that 
responsibility and I knew I could play 
the role. It was like it was predestined. 
When I was a kid, I never thought that 
I would end up playing that role, but 
there it was! I thought it was oppor- 
tune. The script was written by Loren- 
zo Semple Jr., who's a very talented 
man. The script was exciting, and 
there wasn’t anything more to consid- 
er—the money was good, and I was out 
of work and available!” 

Because he was a comics fan, Gor- 
shin wasn’t deterred by wearing the 
accompanying costume for the role. 
“That’s what the Riddler wore in the 
comic book—he had the green tights 
with the question marks all over him,” 
he says. “I knew it was going to be 
something bizarre. It didn’t bother me, 
because that was all a part of it.” 

Gorshin notes that he wasn’t sur- 
prised at the outlandish look of the 
costumes and props when he showed 
up for his part. “I remember it being 
a case of ‘I guess this was what I 


Riddle me this! If you could fit TV Riddler 
Frank Gorshin’s salary into this one box, 
how many boxes would you need for 
movie Riddler Jim Carrey’s? 


expected.’ It was larger than life. What 
was a surprise to me was all the ‘Pows’ 
that they added in post-production. I 
didn’t know that was going to happen, 
the ‘Pow!’ and the ‘Biff!’ and the 
‘Zam!’—I didn’t know that was going 
to be done. It was nice.” 


realize just how popular the Bat- 

man TV series had become. “The 
day after the first show aired, it 
scored!” he raves. “The ratings were 
unbelievable, and it meant immediate 
recognition for 
me, whether I 
was out on the 
street or any- 
where else! 
Of course, I 
didn't know if 
it was going to 
last, but it 


|: didn’t take long for Gorshin to 
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smelled like it was going to have some 


longevity. As it turned out, it ran for 


three years, which is nothing com- 
pared to how long series run now, but 
it has enjoyed a bigger popularity in 
reruns.” 

Gorshin appeared as the Riddler in 
eight hours, or in 16 half-hour shows, 
as well as the 1966 feature film. The 
two weekly half-hours, separated by a 
cliffhanger, presented a format unique 
to the Batman series. “It was like the 
old chapter serials,” says Gorshin. “I 
used to go to the theater on Saturday 


Gorshin didn’t mind wearing his funny 
Riddler togs. “That’s what the Riddler 
wore in the comic book. It didn’t 
bother me because that 
was all a part of it.” 


All Batman Photos: Copyright 1966, 1967 Greenway Productions & 20th Century Fox Television 


mornings and they always showed you 
a serial. There were always 13 chap- 
ters, and at the end of each one there 
would be a cliffhanger, and you would 
look forward to coming the following 
Saturday to see how that was 
resolved—only to be hung up again for 
the subsequent Saturday!" 

The actor notes that while he made 
occasional suggestions or comments 
on the script, there was very little 
improvisation on the set. “I don't 
remember ever being restricted, but it 
was such a stylized role—it's like ad 
libbing Shakespeare. You can't go on 
in Hamlet and ad lib it. You have to do 
the lines as written. There was such a 
style to this, it didn't lend itself to 
improvising. If I’m in Naked City and 
I'm playing a gangster, I'll say a lot of 
‘dese’ and ‘dems’ and 'dose'—some- 
times you pad a little bit, you know, 
you add some expletives. Not so with 
this thing—it was so stylized, I did it 
pretty much as written. I may have 
added a suggestion here 
and there, but there was 
not much ad libbing on 
my part, „or anybody 
else's part. in the 
episodes that 
I did. But I 


laughed a lot. I stuck those little giggles 
in wherever I felt it was appropriate!" 


ppearing on Batman became a 
A S status symbol for a 

time, with some of the biggest 
names in Hollywood jockeying for a 
part either as a villain or a window- 
opening cameo bystander. “There were 
many people,” Gorshin relates, “like 
Jerry Lewis, Sammy Davis Jr., Milton 
Berle, Anne Baxter—the list goes on.” 
Gorshin has fond memories of 
series star Adam West. “He was great— 
a nice fellow, a great sense of humor, 
and I thought he played that role beau- 
tifully. That was a tough line to ride. 
He was so careful, and it was so great— 
with his innuendoes and things—to 
walk that line and risk being corny, 
and on the other side, to risk being too 
straight—he traveled that road very 
well, I don’t think they could have 
picked anybody better than him.” 

The actor didn’t spend as much 
time with Burt Ward, though he 
admires his portrayal of Robin. “He 
had great energy, and that’s what Robin 
needed,” says Gorshin. “I didn’t know 
him that well. Burt Ward was a 
younger guy, and 
we didn't pal 

around that 
much. Also of 
course, 1 did 
not pal around 
with 
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“He had the enthu- 
siasm for the role 
and I thought he 
was perfect for 11,” 
says Gorshin of his 
co-star Burt Ward, 
who played Robin. 


Trek Photo: Copyright 1969 Paramount Pictures & Norway Corp. 


Adam West that much, either, though 
we did have occasion to go out and 
have a few drinks every now and then. I 
only knew Burt Ward from being on the 
set with him. He had great enthusiasm 
for the role, and he was perfect for it." 

The only opportunity that Gorshin 
had to spend time with other guest vil- 
lains came during the Batman movie, 
because the TV villains all operated 
independently of each other during the 
series. He is highly complimentary of 
the rest of the rogues' gallery, but 
reserves special praise for the actor 
who portrayed the Penguin. 

“I have always loved Burgess 
Meredith, no matter what he does," 
says Gorshin. "The only time I got to 
enjoy being with him was when we did 
the Batman movie. I had admired him 
for so many years. I think he's one of 
the great actors of our time. He's just 
brilliant, and I would watch him in 
awe. When you watch any great 
actor—when you watch Marlon Bran- 
do and you see how great he is—you 
can't help but be reminded of all the 
great things he has done. All those 
things come into play for me. I see 
Burgess Meredith, and knowing what 
he had done before—and subsequent 
to—that time, he's just a great talent, 
whether he's wearing a funny nose or 
not wearing any nose at all!" 

The strange props and costumes 
used in Batman were much more 
impressive on the screen than in per- 
son, Gorshin confides. *When you see 
them on screen, the props look terrif- 
c,” he says. "But, when you were actu- 
ally there with the prop, it didn't look 
that terrific! When you were pressing 
those buttons on the monitors, it 
always looked so effective to see some- 
one going from button to button and 
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In classic Star Trek’s “Let This Be Your 
Last Battlefield,” Gorshin played an alien 
prejudiced against those with white and 
black sides the opposite of his. 


acter’ 
loony laugh w 


see a blip on the screen or whatever, 
but the buttons didn’t move—they 
were just little dots you hit, and so 
they were not really what they seemed 
to be. You were acting. 

“The props were strange, even the 
car! When you heard the Batmobile on 
screen, it sounded like some super- 
charger with a jet engine, really 
streamlined and all by itself in the 
world of cars. But, there on the set, it 
sounded like a 1957 Lincoln—and we 
were shooting in 1966!” 


lypecasting was certainly a prob- 

] lem following the series, Gor- 
shin admits. “I guess so, yeah. 

We all look for something to be identi- 
fied with, and I suppose it has gotten 
in the way of other things. It was such 
a bizarre role, and not far removed 
from the kind of thing that I do when I 
work in night clubs—I do impressions 
of stars, and those are funny things, 
and playing the Riddler was just 
another one of those impressions, and 
underlined the fact that I'm a variety 
performer more than an acter. I think it 
has gotten in the way of me doing some 
serious television and many dramatic 
things—I would really like to do more 
of that. But it's difficult for people to 
see me in that light after playing the 
Riddler, even though I thought in the 
beginning that it would give me great 
exposure as an actor who could do dif- 
ferent types of things, because the Rid- 
dler did. The Riddler fancied himself. 
as a Shakespearean actor, a genius, 
capable of feeling any kind of an emo- 
tion. But, even though I had the mask 
and the gimmicks and props, it didn't 
affect people in the business that way. 


ከ he had little input on the 
treation, the Riddler's trademark 
1 Gorshin. 


“I used to have a rou- 
tine where I did Marlon 
Brando and Rod Steiger 
playing Batman and 
Robin, and another rou- 
tine with Kirk Douglas 
and Burt Lancaster. Kirk 
Douglas was the Boy 
Wonder, and Burt Lan- 
caster played Batman. 
There was a sequence 
where the two of them 
were sliding down the 
Bat-pole. It always took 
orever, and I had Burt 
and Kirk doing dialogue 
on the way down." 
Though he never real- 
y tired of playing the 
Riddler, Gorshin recalls 
one week in which John 
Astin was brought in to 
ill in for him. “I was 
working in Chicago, 
where I had a club com- 
mitment," he says. "They 
wouldn't let me out of 
my contract, and the Bat- 
man people had to shoot 
this particular episode at 
that particular time. As much as I tried, 
I just couldn't get away to do it, so they 
reached out for somebody else, in this 
case John Astin—the surrogate Rid- 
dler. I never saw the show, though." 

The actor briefly became part of 
another cult favorite when he accepted 
a role on Star Trek. “It was the same 
time as Batman," he notes. "It was just 
after the first Batman episode had been 
on. The reason I did the Star Trek was 
because I had opened at the Century 
Plaza Hotel in Century City, and. Gene 
Roddenberry had come to see the 
show—he was there for my opening 
night. We talked after the show, and he 
said he wanted to find an episode for 
me to do. Sure enough, he did! I was 
half-black and half-white on ‘Let This 
Be Your Last Battlefield.’ ” 

Gorshin says Trek fans still ask him 
today about his classic guest appear- 
ance on that show. “I’m approached 
quite a bit—not as much as the Riddler, 
but of course, that’s indelible.” 


young Gorshin had a brush 
with music history prior to his 


Batman and Star Trek roles 


when he was booked to perform his 
night club act on The Ed Sullivan 
Show—the same night a British rock 
group were making their debut. “That 
was strange,” Gorshin says. “I didn’t 
know what the Beatles were. I wasn’t a 
rock-and-roll enthusiast and wasn't 
attuned to all that. But, a couple of 
weeks before, 1 was in Australia play- 
ing a string of clubs down there, when 


I heard that the Beatles had just left. I 
thought it was some kind of a pesti- 
lence! Then, I got to New York, and I 


The Riddler in his riddle library. You didn’t think he 
made them all up, did you? 


ad The Ed Sullivan Show to do. 1 was 
up in my dressing room, and there 
were thousands of kids out in the 
street. I thought, ‘I can’t be that popu- 
ar!’ Of course, I realized that they 
were there for the Beatles. 

“Tt was actually one of my good 
shows. I followed the Beatles. They 
nad been on and I followed them and 
thought I would have trouble, but it 
went very well for me. I never got to 
bump shoulders with them. They had 
such security around them, it was 
amazing! To see so many fans, and to 
have them there, and not know they 
were there until they were actually on 
camera!” 

Gorshin continues to work regularly 
to this day. He recently shot a guest 
appearance on Lois & Clark, and 
starred in a Las Vegas production of 
Guys and Dolls. Even though it has 
been 30 years since he first portrayed 
the Riddler, he admits he still looks 
back on his Batman days fondly. 
“Everybody asks if that was a fun job 
for me. Sure it was—but so is every 
other job. Every other job working in 
this industry is fun—Star Trek, Naked 
ርሀ The Untouchables—it’s fun to 
work at what you like to do, whether 
you're wearing normal clothes or green 
tights. I didn't enjoy working on. Bat- 
man any moreso than anything else, 
but I certainly enjoyed it as much as 
any other show I had done." 

Still, he has been recognized in 
public ever since-he-first donned the 
Riddler mask and green tights. 

"Even to this day," Frank Gorshin 
laughs, “People point at me and say, 
‘Oh, look, there's the Joker!’ " መሙ 
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] oly cow and heavens to Betsy! It’s rubber- 
i faced Jim Carrey tickling the funny bone 
88.35 the nefarious Riddler in Batman For- 
ever. The rapidly rising Carrey, who toiled in 
low-budget filmdom—do Once Bitten and Earth 
Girls Are Easy ring a bell?—then scored big as 
one of the in-house members of television’s In 
Living Color comedy ensemble. Then came the 
big-screen triple-whammy of Ace Ventura: Pet 
Detective, The Mask and Dumb and Dumber, 
three huge hits which turned Carrey (profiled in 
CS #45) into one of Hollywood's 
hottest properties. 
: How hot? 
% i So hot that hardly any- 
one—Batman-ophiles or 
industry types—blinked 


Jim Carrey 
presents the 
Dark Knight 
with a 
brand-new | 


puzzle as 
the Riddler. | 


when it was an- 
nounced that Carrey 
and not Robin Williams, 
the leading candidate, would 
play the Riddler in Batman For- 
ever. Carrey is positively thrilled 
about the project. “[Batman Forever 
director] Joel Schumacher liked Ace 
Ventura. He had already been interested 
in me for the Riddler, but he thought I was 
a little too young,” admits Carrey. “Then, 
when he saw the trailer for The Mask, he 
changed his mind. He said, 'OK, this is some- 
body who can do a lot of different things.' That's 
why I even got the opportunity to talk to him 
about doing it." 
Carrey, of course, had seen Frank Gorshin 
play the part to what most consider sardonic 
erfection and the last thing he wanted to do is 
copy Gorshin. Fortunately, Batman Forever goes 
into more revelatory character detail about the 
Riddler than the TV series ever did. 
“The thing that's great about it is that within 
the script, you see where the Riddler comes 
from, how he's created. So, I'm just going to go 
with that and take it as far out there as I can," he 
promises, smiling just a bit evilly. “But I'm not 
going to imitate anybody. This Riddler will be 
my Riddler 


—lan Spelling 


here are two si to every 
[ story—and many sides to every 
actor. For example, take Richard 
Moll, whose f. is best known to 
mainstream audiences as the bald 
bailiff Bull in the m hit Night 
Court. But Batman fans and animation 
buffs know his voice best. 
In The Adventures of Batman & 
Robin, Moll does assorted voices— 


In animation, Richard Moll provides the 
menace for the Two-Face 
who confronts Bat- 


ng “a computer, a thug, a 
and other small roles—but he 
was hired principally to provide the 
voice of District Attorney Harvey Dent, 
a.k.a. Batman’s arch-villain Two-Face. 
Explains Moll, “Dent gets acid 
spilled on his face and turns into this 
really horrendous character who say 
things like, [menacing, breathy vo 
‘Forget the ki s Batman I want.’ He 
has this low, growling voice. I guess 
some of the acid got on his vocal 


Em, c s. He has a split personal- 
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ity, because half of his face 

is still the handsome Harvey Dent. 
The other half is all messed up. 

rtedly, Moll's audition was so 

ive that the entire Batman pro- 

duction staff stopped dead in their 

tracks upon hearing it. *Really? How 

cool," Moll enthuses. “I’m glad to hear 

ssion accomplished. 

"I've done a lot of voiceover audi- 

tions, and it’s tough to get in,” he con- 

it was a delight to get 

something like Batman. When I first 

came in, they wanted more of a Marlon 

Brando kind of thing [he imitates what 

sounds like a slowly-dying Brando], so 


- I did that. Then, when I started to read 


on the first episode, I was trying that, 
but it wasn't quite happening. So, I 
went into the voice I used for the sor- 
cerer Xusia in The Sword and the S 


do you have need of me’ 
with an army.’ The producers said, 
‘That’s it. Stick with that,’ so that 
became the voice.” 
Moll (who discussed his 
r in STARLOG #188) 
a very straightforward 
pproach to character acting. 
You just to to think the 
thoughts of the character and 
imagine the situation he’s in,” he 
a “And perhaps substitute 
you don't really like for the 
u're talking to! You just get as 
ly can. You bring 
out your worst self and just go for it." 
In Richard Moll's opinion, the ani- 
mated Batman “ከ88 much to offer 
that's special. The graphics are extraor- 
dinary. It’s almost like cartoons by 
Rembrandt. The stories are very inter- 
esting, too; it's an adult cartoon. They 
go pretty deep: They deal with tragedy 
and sickness and all kinds of strange 
things. It's not Tom and Jerry, let's put 
it that way." 


— Kyle Counts 


Should he be good or bad? 
Two-Face (Tommy Lee Jones) 
will decide on the flip of his 
coin. 


Tommy Lee Jo 
Jones succe! 


perte 


4 ark Hamill says his voice- 
| over career is 8 dream come 
. L true in many ways. "I'm 
sorry that 1 missed out on that whole 
Golden Age of Radio," he muses. "My 
generation of actors never got to do 
that, and the closest thing would be 
animated voices. They cast 
way you sound, not the w 
At first, it’s a little di erting to 
realize casting directors are turning 3 
their heads as you're auditioning, but if ፪ 
not for that, I don’t think I would have 
snared the role of the Joker! 

“Having read about the animate 
Batman series in the Comics Buye 
Guide, and the fact that they were 
emulating the Max Fleischer 8 ሀ- 
perman cartoons, and being an anima- 
tion buff, 1 said, "This could be really 
good!' They're going to tell 65 stories, 
they're going to do it very noir, Dark 
Knight-ish—I told my writing partner 5 
that we should get in and pitch villains = 
that they hadn't done in the Adams 
West TV series or the Tim Burton Ž 
movies. It turned out that most of the 
stories were already assigned by that 
lime, but I wound up doing a voice in 
‘Heart of Ice, where my character is 
responsible for Michael Ansara becom- 
ing Mr. Freeze. 1 was very impressed 
by the script; it was very melancholy 
for children's animation. I promptly 
forgot about it, because my original 
approach was as a writer. 
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By KIM HOWARD JOHNSON 


& ELIZABETH GUNDERSON 


Once a Jedi, comics fan Hamill 
is delighted to voice the 
Clown Prince of. ne, 


“They called me six weeks later and 
asked me to audition for the Joker 


linitially voiced by Tim Curry, who 
left the role]. I did, and I eventually got 
it. When I auditioned, I really wanted 
it, and when they told me I had it, I 
thought, ‘No, what did I get myself 
into?! He's too big an icon! I would 
much rather have done Ra's Al Ghul or 


e—somebody where people 
didn 'L have expectations!’ " 

Hamill didn't think about compet- 
ing with past Jokers Cesar Romero or 
Jack Nicholson until he actually got 
the part. "Then, I thought, 'What kind 
of fool follows Jack Nicholson in 
anything?! " he laughs, “Not only that, 
but I had a set of all the Adam West 
Batmans. 1 was 8 big fan of the TV 
show—I know that's heresy to some 
people, but there are some fantastic 
performances on that show, I'll never 
forget Frank Gorshin as the Riddler—I 
did homages to him as the Trickster on 
The Flash!" 


s the middle child of seven, 
| Hamill can't remember a time 
k when comic books weren't part 
of his life. A diverse collection of 
books, from Superman to Little Lulu, 
were widely passed around and 
traded, read until they were un- 
readable and even then too beloved to 
throw away. On long car trips, Hamill 
and his numerous siblings were given 
money to buy what they wanted, and 
comic books always topped the list. 
Since his father was in the Navy, 
the family moved often and collections 
frequently underwent secret parental 
pruning. causing many books to 
"disappear" before a move, with the 
comics' absence discovered only when 
the children reached their new home. 


re that ie 
| show. up in Yokohama instead 


aul they would say, 
d for them, we gave 
oor kids.’ I wasn’t 
pen to me again, so 


t down to a box of already- packed 
stuff and slipped them in. 
Nhen we got to Japan, my mom 
d the box and found the comics. 
was cool and said, ‘Oh,.I think 
yours, just don't let your fa- 
out.' That's a stack I still 


ally, long before he had to 
' Joker voice for animation, 
ad a special affection for Bat- 
ve the fantasy of Superman," 
rves, "but strange as it sounds, I 
nk Batman was fairly realis- 
didn't have superpowers, he 
dibly wealthy. As a kid, I 
'u could train yourself to the 
»rfection that he did and de- 
elf to science and detective 
all the gadgets and fight 
just seemed to me that it 


” 


parents tried to shame him 
cs at a certain age, by 
oading, "You're much too 
c'mon." He laughingly 
oles- 
t want girls to know he 
yy Olsen, but he was for- 


he maniacal laugh that earned Mark Hamill animated status as the Joker. 


"I remember in Virginia just sitting 
in the basement of a friend's house for 
hours and hours reading comics, not 
conversing. The most you talked was, 
‘Hey, have you read this Hawkman? 
It's really, really good'—and we traded 
books." 


Now, with three children of his 
own, Hamill has passed on his 
fondness for comics, although they 
view the industry in a different way. 
His four year-old daughter enjoys. 
being read Archie and Little Lulu at 
bedtime, with voice-trained dad doing 
all the characters like her own 
personal radio show. Hamill's sons, 
however, ages 10 and 14, are full 
collectors, heading straight for the 
bagged selections upon entering a 
comic book store. 

Hamill sighs in paternal defeat and 
says, "They're concerned about the 
value of their books in a way I never 
was as a kid. In fact, I've tried to tell 
them that there's nothing wrong with 
acknowledging that the books can in- 
crease in value, but that's no reason to 
pick one title over another. Buy what 
you like, buy what you enjoy. There's 
nothing more frustrating than seeing 
11-year-olds going in and buying these 
things that are never going to come out 
of the bag." 


After almost 20 years as an actor, 


Hamill was finally able to combine his 
career with his hobby, first by playing 
the Trickster, then by laughing it up as 
the Joker. “One of the first letters of 
complaint we got after Fox started 
airing the series was from the mother 
of a kid who was really scared of the 
Joker, which I took as a great 
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he looks normal. Sitting in a 
Ss Hollywood café, she 

comes across as a witty, spunky, 
sweet, wise-cracking blonde who has 
spent some quality time in front of 
television and film cameras. What the 
other patrons of this café don't know 
is that Arleen Sorkin has a criminal 
past. 

As Harley Quinn, Sorkin has 
played the Joker’s put-upon girl 
friend, a psychotic clown (and former 
psychiatrist) on Batman: The Animat- 
ed Series. With her bone-white skin, 
dazed Judy Holliday-voice, one-sided 
love for the Joker and odd quips like, 
“It is too laugh,” Harley Quinn has 
become one of the series’ most 
beloved characters. 

“I see Harley as a girl who wants to 
do the right thing, but it's just not 
within her control," Sorkin observes. 
“She wants to be a good girl but it's so 
much more her to be a bad one. I think 
she's popular because of her vulnera- 
bility." 

The actress landed the role in an 
unusual way. “I slept with Paul Dini," 
she jokes. "Actually, Paul and I have 
been friends since college—back at 
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P Arleen Sorkin gets a kick out of being Harley 
Quinn, the Joker's *Hench Wench." 


“I was born to play her,” 
says Arleen Sorkin, the 
inspiration and voice 
behind the 
animated Batman's 
cute-but-crazy 
Harley Quinn. 


By PAT 


Art: Mike Parobeck/Rick Burchett 


Though some might just tell her to “(561 over 
it," Quinn's demented brain is fixed tight on 
her one-sided love for the Joker. 


JANKIEWICZ 


ዓር 


Emerson. He was home one day 
watching Days of Our Lives [a soap on 
which Sorkin appeared]. We did a 
dream sequence where 1 was a court 
jester and he said that was the inspira- 
tion for Harley. Paul called me up and 
said, ‘Would you like to do this char- 
acter?' I said yes and came over! I was 
orn to play her." 

One wonders how the performer 
elt about having a character tailor- 
made for her. “It's completely flatter- 
ing,” Sorkin says fondly. “Knowing 
that makes it a joyful experience to 
play her. I don't feel I'll ever be re- 
cast, so that's good too." 
Sorkin sees several similarities 
between Harley and herself: “Her nat- 
urally blonde hair is certainly not me! 
Her occasional use of the word ‘Oy!’ is 
very much me, that fantastic figure is 
also me, as is her joie de vie and those 
igh, pointy breasts! 

“1 love the name Harleen so much, 
that if I had to do it over again, I 
would have made my name Harleen 
instead of Arleen. It’s a great name! 

“Doing Batman has been terrific. 
When we talk, I know Paul's not real- 
ly listening to me—he's filing; filing 
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Outside the 
confines of 
Saturday 
morning car- 
toons, Dini 
and Timm 
had more 
freedom to 
flesh out the 
Harley 
Quinn char- 
acter. 


ሠጀይ፤ 
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away ideas while I'm talking to him!" 

She has nothing but praise for her 
*Mr. J." *Mark Hamill is a great guy: 
My ex-boy friend, Charlie Wessler, 
worked with Mark on Star Wars. Mark, 
Charlie and Carrie Fisher are all 
friends, so when I walked in and saw 
Mark, I knew him from parties! When I 
saw him do the Joker, I was wildly 
impressed. He's an dmazing talent, 
there's nothing he can't do. He also has 
a great comic sense. 

“The joke of it is, I would be so 
engrossed watching him do the Joker 
that I would forget to pick up my line! 
Mark stands up so you can see him and 
I would be watching him, then it's like, 
‘Oh, my turn.' E just so interesting 
to watch when he's playing the Joker." 

She found Kevin Conroy (Bat- 
man/Bruce Wayne) to be "a very nice 
man. I don't have any personal rela- 
tionship with him, but I like him very 
much. I think his underplaying of the 
role is brilliant." 


fall her episodes, Sorkin points 
to two all-time favorites. "My 
first is 'Harley and Ivy.' I love it 


because there's a great relationship 
between Harley Quinn and Poison Ivy. 
Anybody who has ever had a girl 
friend obsessed with some guy, and 
you just wanted to tell her to 'get over 
yourself' can relate. 

“I also love all her stuff pertaining 


2 to the Joker. I thought it was cute when 


Harley did the drawing of the Joker's 
face in her salad. I also liked working 
with Diane Pershing [who voices Poi 
son Ivy] very much. 

* *Harley's Holiday, where Harley 
gets out of prison, is my other favorite 
I suggested that one to Paul. When | 
was on [the Fox TV series] Duet, my 
character was a thief. I thought it 
would be a funny running gag if she 


3 wore outfits with the security tags still 
> on them. They didn't take the ide: 


brought it to Paul; the idea of ing 
Harley walk out of a store wearing a 
dress with the tag still on. The security 


i thing goes off and she's worried she'll 
= go back to prison." 
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Sorkin remembers 
“The Laughing Fish” 
episode “because that’s 
where I threw Batman 
in the shark tank. I got 
a lot of pleasure doing 
that,” she grins. “It 
made me feel tough!” 

In “The Man Who 
Killed Batman,” Harley 
Quinn and the Joker 
eulogize the Dark 
Knight in an unusual 
way. “That was the 
episode in which I 
got to play ‘Amazing 
Grace’ on the kazoo. I 
practiced it in the car 
on the way to the stu- 
dio,” Sorkin notes. “I 
remember during tap- 
ing it was hard not to 
laugh, but I did it in 
one take. The minute it 


At Sorkin's suggestion, Paul Dini wrote “Harley's Holi 


The twisted relationship between the Joker and Harley was 
explored further in Dini and animated Batman artist Bruce 
Timm’s Mad Love graphic novel. 


" in which our heroine tries to 


go straight and does a little shopping with her pet jackals. 
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“5ከፀ wants to be a good girl, but it's so much more her to be a bad 
one," observes Sorkin. 


was over, I burst out laughing. It was 
hysterical just to be able to whimper 
through a kazoo! I can now put 'Kazoo' 
under special skills on my résumé," 
she jokes. 

“Almost Got 'Im," where Harley is 
going to drop Catwoman into a catfood 
meat grinder, “was an episode that I 
thought had really great writing. It was 
also very funny." 

In *Lock-Up," Sorkin only had a 
cameo. "Not enough material!" she 
smiles. “I love the confession in 
‘Trial’,” the show where criminals put 
Batman on trial for ‘crimes’ against 
them. "I really enjoyed my breaking 
down on the stand!" 


arlequinade," in which Batman 
He Harley Quinn form a reluc- 
tant truce to capture the Joker, 
“is another favorite because I got to 
sing,” she states. “We were going to a 
recording and I was singing in front of 
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Paul. It's an actual 
song called 'Say 
That We're Sweet- 
hearts Again,’ 
from Meet the 
People, an old 
MGM movie. 

“I used to use it 
as an audition 
song back in New 
York and I knew 
Paul would think 
it was funny, so I 
sang it to him. 
That's when Paul 
decided to use the 
song—most peo- 
ple think he wrote 
it because nobody 
had ever heard of 
it before! I have it 
in my jukebox. 


“It’s a song 
about a woman 
who'll put up 


with anything in 
an abusive rela- 
tionship. '1 never 
knew that our 
romance was over 
until you  poi- 
soned my food,’ " 
Sorkin sings. “ 'I 
thought it was a 
lark when you 
kicked me in the 
heart, but now I 
think it's rude!’ 
It’s a really funny 
song from 1930. 
Paul made it hap- 
pen—he bought 
the song!” 

According 10 
Dini, “It took a 
year before 1 
found a graceful 
way to get that 
song on the show. I finally thought, 
‘Harley has to provide a distraction, 
how about we have her sing and just 
put the song in?’ It’s the one musical 
number we'll ever do on Batman!" 

Sorkin feels that Harley Quinn's 
giant cult following "15 more a credit to 
Paul than to me. Harley is totally Paul 
Dini & Bruce Timm's invention. Other 
than a few ideas from me, it's all them. 
I'm just an animal in a glass booth. 
They make it happen, they create it. 

"It's really fun. Not that many peo- 
ple know or even recognize that it's my 
voice," she admits. “I’m working on 
Pride and Joy, a good, fun show, and I 
wore the jacket—Paul gave me a jacket 
with Harley on the back—and this guy 
was going nuts over it. 

"When Itold him that I was Harley's 
voice, he was delighted. I guess the 
credits go by so fast, you don't 
know who does the voices. 

He was just so 


impressed. The fact that I'm producing 
a TV series meant nothing to him, but 
the fact that I had actually voiced 
Harley Quinn made me a goddess!" 

Some fans view Harley as a hip 
take-off on the molls seen in TV's Bat- 
man. "I used to watch the Adam West 
series and I really liked it, but I would 
say Harley is more inspired by the 
molls in old James Cagney movies— 
and Guys & Dolls’ Adelaide." 


efore Batman, Sorkin’s first ani- 
B» job came when *Paul 

hired my then-writing partner 
Beth .Milstein and I to write two 
episodes of Tiny Toons Adventures. 
My first animated voice work was 
Harley. It was great fun because so 
much of my acting work has been built 
around my hair, my earrings, my hats 
and costumes. On Batman, I could 
come in looking like a total dog," she 
giggles. “It was really a treat! I like to 
say, What I've lacked in talent, I made 
up for in accessories!’ Harley was the 
one job where I didn't have to rely on 
that at all." 

The daughter of a dentist, the Wash- 
ington, D.C.-born Sorkin debuted on- 
stage very young. One of her first gigs 
came "when I danced as an elf with the 
New York City Ballet in A Midsum- 
mer's Night Dream. I fainted at my Bat 
Mitzvah, so I got out of show business 
soon after that," she laughs. 

"During my senior year in college, 
the head of the Theater Department 
told me, ‘Go to New York, give it six 
months to two years, and if it doesn’t 
work out, then you should teach.’ He 
was probably going to every person in 
the room and saying the same thing, 
but I took it as,” she lets out a melodra- 
matic sigh, “ ‘He sees something in 
me!’ I went to New York and started 
with a comedy group called ‘The High 
Heeled Women.’ 

“We had a lot of success and 1 did a 
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ot of commercials and radio spots. In 
New York, I was an extra. Because I 
was also a shoe model, I had these gold 
amé boots. Anytime they needed a 
hooker, they would call me because I 
had those boots! I was a hooker in 
movies like Fort Apache: The Bronx," 
she says demurely. “You’ve seen me 
eaning into cars in numerous films! 
“Pm also in Trading Places with one 
ine. [Director] John Landis has been a 
big supporter. I got the line in a weird 
way—I was an extra with a lot of cleav- 
age. John came by, took a look and said, 
*We've gotta do something with that 
cleavage!’ He built a whole moment 
around me and my very large, pushed- 
up breasts,” she smiles. “Way before 
the Wonderbra, I knew how to work it!’ 


atman isn’t the only genre hero 
B with whom she has partnered. “I 
was married to Q,” she explains, 
“T guess that makes me ‘Harley Q!’ John 


de Lancie was my husband on Days of 


Our Lives. We had many blissful years 
of marriage together and we're still 
very good friends. I have a great story 
about John. 

*We were the misfits on Days of Our 
Lives, but he was even worse than me! 
On his last day, he was leaving the 
show and wanted to go see ALIENS. 
John said, ‘We have some time between 
the first camera block and dress 
rehearsal, let's go to.a movie.' I didn't 
want to go, but it was his last day and I 
wanted him to be happy. 

“The real reason John wanted to 
go,” Sorkin playfully reveals, “was that 
on Hollywood Boulevard, it was only a 
dollar if you went before noon! So, we 
go running to the theater. We watch 
almost the whole movie and ALIENS 
has like 10 endings! My heart is 
pounding, but after the second ending, 
I said, ‘John, we have to go.’ He would 
not leave, so I got mad at him and said, 
‘I’m going to the back of the theater and 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS, 


BRUCIEL 


“There’s a great relationship between Harley Quinn and Poison Ivy,” Sorkin says. 


you better come because we're gonna 
be late for work and you're gonna get 
me fired! 

“፲ ran to the back of the theater and 
m waiting and watching, thinking 
e'll follow me, and he doesn't come,” 
the actress laughs. “I can't take my eyes 
off the screen because it's so com- 
elling, so I walk back and finally sit 
behind him. Another ending goes by 
and just before the climax, I put my 
hand on his shoulder and loudly say, 
‘JOHN, WE HAVE TO...’ and it wasn't 
ohn! It was some poor man, sitting all 
by himself. When I grabbed him, he 
stood up and screamed; I scared the 
shit out of him!" 
John de Lancie's Next Generation 
work reminds Sorkin of her child- 
100d. “When I was little, I loved the 
original Star Trek, especially Susan 


Oliver in ‘The Menagerie.’ She was so 
cool in that. I always wanted to have 
someone say, ‘Arleen Sorkin: No mor- 


tal man can re her. When I started 
Days of Our Li somebody wrote TV 
Guide and asked if I was her daughter! 


It was the most exciting day of my life; 
someone actually thought I even 
looked like Susan Oliver!" 

Her future looks busy. Besides pro- 
ducing Pride and Joy, she's even more 
happy with her latest project. “I just 
had a beautiful son, Eli Jonathan 
Lloyd," Arleen Sorkin says proudly. 
“Im completely relying on Paul to 
introduce him to the world of anima- 
tion. I’ve decided that I’m gonna start 
him on black-and-white Mickey Mouse 
cartoons!” 


According to Sorkin, the simi- 
larities between Harley and 
herself are “her joie de vie and 
those high pointy breasts.” 
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atman: The Animated Series 
B» some of the most unique 

females on television. While 
some other shows feature weak-willed 
women in need of protection, Batman 
features a vast array of assertive and 
unusual women, ranging from the 
noble Batgirl and self-reliant Poison Ivy 
to the dependent, deranged Harley 
Quinn. 

"They're interesting characters to 
me," writer/producer Paul Dini ob- 
serves. “For example, I think a villain- 
ess' needs are different than those of a 
villain. They want to prove different 
things—perhaps to themselves and to 
the world. The female characters in 
Batman are all rather strong and they 
don't listen to anybody as far as telling 
them how to accomplish their goals." 

By far, the show's breakaway female 
character has been Harley Quinn, the 
Joker's mad lover. Harley is probably 
the most dysfunctional character to 
ever appear in a cartoon. "She has an 
interesting origin,” Dini states. “I had a 
birthday party several years ago and my 
pal Steve Dunnington couldn't make it, 
so he sent a stripper, unaware that peo- 
ple had kids and babies there. 

“A gal dressed as a policewoman 
says she’s there to ‘read me my rights.” 
She handcuffs me to a chair and pro- 
ceeds to undress while I’m watching 
my boss, [animation producer] Tom 
Ruegger, usher his little ones out! She 
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was really sassy and funny and it was 
such an embarrassing moment, I 
thought, ‘I really gotta use this some- 
where!’ 

“When I was writing ‘Joker’s Favor,’ 
I wanted someone to attack Commis- 
sioner Gordon at this banquet and | 
remembered the ‘policewoman.’ Natu- 
rally, 1 didn't have her undress, but I 
decided the last thing you would sus- 
pect is a policewoman. Using her 
meant the Joker has a girl working for 
him; the only other option was putting 
the Joker in drag, which would have 
destroyed the moment. 

“I began to wonder, ‘What kind of 
girl would work with him?’ She would 
be messed up, which makes her auto- 
matically more interesting. What’s her 
story? It's also kind of like the '60s Bat- 
man TV show, where each of the guys 
had a henchgirl. I thought we could do 
a little bit more with her.” 

Dini also recalled a Days of Our 
Lives fantasy sequence starring his 
friend Arleen Sorkin. “She was in a 
two-tone Pied Piper outfit, white face 
and a little jester cap. I said, "That's 
really cute; I must use that!’ When I 
thought of Harley, I remembered 
Arleen's clown and said, ‘Maybe some- 
thing like that...’ 

"I came up with this ‘Harley Quinn’ 
character and [fellow producer/design- 
er] Bruce Timm did this really 
nice, clownlike design for her. We also 
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“The female characters in Batman are all 
rather strong and they don’t listen to any- 
body as far as how to accomplish their 
goals,” says animated series writer/pro- 
ducer Paul Dini. 


Pu 


gave her good lines. Some of her lines 
parody the '60s show. When Batman 
nails her, Harley says, ‘I know—you're 
thinking, *What a poor, innocent crea- 
ture led astray by bad companions," ' 
which is what Adam West always used 
to say. But while she says this, Harley is 
grabbing for a knife. Little things like 
that made her special, 

“Also, adding little wisecracks is 
very much the way Arleen talks. We’re 
close friends and she’s the queen of 
wisecracks. I added a lot of wisecracks 
I picked up from Arleen. When we 
were thinking, ‘Who are we gonna 
cast? I thought, ‘Why not Arleen?' 
She's a comedic actress and did a great 
job." 

He enjoyed modeling Harley after a 
real person. “The fact that she's.a friend 
made it easier to write," Dini states. “It 
was also fun. When we see her without 
makeup, she gradually began to look a 
little more like Arleen. Bruce began to 
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“It’s fabulous to look at, he really pulls off 
dramatic sequences," notes Dini of Bruce 
Timm, who drew the pair's acclaimed Mad 
Love graphic novel. 


draw with models of her out of costume 
and, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he began using little elements 
of Arleen. 

"Sometimes Arleen will tell a story 
and I'll remember little things and file 
them away. She told me this great story 
about her and Dana Delany at the San 
Diego Zoo, sassing a guy on the tour 
bus, so ll be using that someplace.” 

He also found that the character was 
independent. “We realized we couldn't 
put her in every Joker story, so we 
dropped her out of a few on purpose; 
you don't want to water down the Joker 
either. We said, 'Let's see if she's strong 
enough to carry one on her own.' That's 
why we did a couple with just her in 
the spotlight.". 
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Poison Ivy, is strong. The comic 

book character was re-developed for 
the series into a brilliant, willful eco- 
terrorist. 

“Poison Ivy is pretty self-motivated; 
there's what she wants and the rest of 
the world doesn't really matter," the 
writer explains. "It's her aims and her 
goals—if she wants to steal something, 
she'll steal it. If she wants to terrorize 
people for cutting down a forest, she'll 
do it. She's not one who takes ‘No’ for 
an answer. 

*In the episode where she wants a 
family, she wants one that loves and 
dotes on her the way her plants do, so 
she just creates a family out of her 
plants. That's kind of sick," he con- 
cedes, “but it's also understandable and 
logical, given what her character's 
about. With her twisted nature and 
what she wants out of life, that makes 
more sense to me than if Poison Ivy 
were off stealing a lot of money just for 
the sake of stealing. 

*You can treat her like your basic 
criminal type, but why not try to 
broaden the character a little bit? Look 
at what Ivy's motivation is. She's ster- 
ile. In a. story Denny O'Neil wrote 
called *The Poison Tomorrow,' Poison 
Ivy tells somebody she can't have kids. 
I liked that; she's this sort of evil Earth 
Mother-type character, a demented 
Queen of the May. 

“On the other hand, if her body is set 
up to kill any outside infection that 
comes into it, she can't get pregnant, so 
I think of Ivy as tragic. That was the 
motivation for 'House and Garden'; she 


I: Harley is weak, her polar opposite, 


Unlike her '60s TV counterparts, the ani- 
mated series version of Catwoman is more 
than a match for Batman in hand-to-claw 
fighting. 
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wanted a family and her only way of 
doing it was to create one for herself out 
of the means she uses by mixing 
around DNA and plant material. To me, 
that's a good motivation." 

Dini teamed the two characters 
together in *Harley and Ivy." *It works 
because they're a contrast—the hard- 
ass and the idiot," he explains. "Ivy is 
the one who must keep them focused 
on their goals and stick with their 
plans, while Harley is the space cadet. 
She's more prone to wander off. 

“They’re friends because no one else 
will have them, so they're sort of 
thrown together. They're also a good 
contrast. Despite everything that hap- 
pens to them, they actually do like each 
other. They also work well as solo char- 
acters." 

One of Dini's favorite solo episodes 
was “Harley’s Holiday." “It’s the wack- 
iest Batman we've intentionally done. I 
think that episode is as light as we 
could play those characters and still 
keep their integrity. Even then, it may 
have crossed the line. Batman is pretty 


3L 


comic. 


much of a Boy Scout in it, trying to 
keep Harley from getting into too much 
trouble. 

“That episode was our attempt to do 
a screwball comedy. I think we pulled 
it off; Harley's personality carries it. 
[Director] Kevin Altieri and I plotted 
out much of the episode thinking, 'How 
much stuff can we load into a half- 
hour?' Kevin is the Cecil B. DeMille of 
cartoons," the writer notes. “He’s like, 
"Tanks! If we have a tank, we've got to 
have helicopters and fighters!’ ‘No, 
Kevin, just the tank! Be lucky you got 
that!’ 

* *Harley's Holiday’ was partially in 
response to Fox’s request that we 
lighten up the show a little bit. They 
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After discovering that the ladies had become strong individual characters, Dini sent 
them off on their own in episodes like “Harley and Ivy” and in a Holiday Special 


said, ‘We would like Robin in every 
episode and we would like the shows 
to be a little less on the dark and gritty 
side.’ Naturally the way to do that, 
rather than make Batman a funny char- 
acter, is to put in characters who are 
funny and can carry the action around 
them, which is what we did. We didn't 
want to make Batman himself silly," 
Dini says. 


( አ is a very strong charac- 
ter," Dini says. "At one point, we 
talked about doing Batman- 

related spin-offs; a Catwoman series or 

a Robin series. I don't think those are 

going to happen at the moment. Cat- 

woman is so strong, she could work 
without Batman. Bruce and I came up 
with a really good development for her. 

We take her out of Gotham City and 

treat her like an adventurer." 

In the proposed series, Catwoman is 

a freelance thief/adventurer. "That 

makes her a deadly seductress. In a Cat- 

woman series, we could really open her 
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up and make her everything we didn’t 
have a chance to make her on the show. 
Catwoman is really interesting and we 
would have been able to do much more 
with her. There was talk of both Robin 


-and Catwoman shows, but the one we 


really wanted to do was Catwoman. 

“T wrote only one, really strong Cat- 
woman story, but I like it a lot. It’s 
called ‘Catwalk’ and in it, she’s still try- 
ing to be good as Selina Kyle and it’s 
really taking a toll on her. She's at a 
party with Bruce Wayne and she 
mouths off to the hostess, she's mean to 
Bruce and just walks out because she 
feels very confined by the fact that she 
can't be Catwoman anymore. She made 
a deal with the judge; she can't wear the 


suit or prowl around at night, so it 
really gets to her. 

“When Scarface says, ‘I got a little 
job and there’s no risk of you being 
caught,’ she does it. There’s some really 
terrific animation in that episode. 
When Scarface offers her the deal, I 
don’t know how they did it, but they 
got every emotion in her face. She does 
not say a word, she just thinks about it. 
but you know in her heart she’s saying 
*Yes.' She goes back to being Catwoman 
for this one job and it's a set-up." 


ini and Timm re-teamed for 
D» superhero project, the 
forthcoming Freakazoid. *What 
happened with that was, Steven Spiel- 
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“To keep Batman effective, we keep 
him silent and kind of dangerous," 
Dini explains. 


berg wanted to do a show in the 
Batman mode. Steven had seen Bat- 
man, liked it and was interested in 
doing an action/adventure show like it. 
We came up with a number of con- 
cepts, like a period piece/Indiana 
Jones-styled development, a couple of 
space stories, some futuristic Blade 
Runner-type stories and one that was a 
contemporary teen adventure built 
around a young superhero. 
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"The concept was, 'If you were a shy 
id in high school, what would happen 
if you could suddenly turn into this 
super-powered, manic, crazy adult?’ 
We came up with something that was 
in the mode of the early Stan Lee/Steve 
Ditko Spider-Man stories. This shy, 
quiet kid really likes being a shy, quiet 
id but now he turns into something 
that's a cross between the Joker and the 
Hulk, a super-powered, raving mad- 
man—who fights for good. 

“We don’t really know why he’s 
ighting for good, he just is. Freakazoid 
is an outrageous, uncontrollable char- 
acter, everything the teenager is not and 
in a more adult body. That was the orig- 
inal concept and we were handling it as 
a superhero show. But Steven found he 
iked the basic idea, but really wanted 
to see more comedy. 

"After we wrote a couple more 
scripts, he said, ‘Not bad, but still not 
there yet.' I think he was really looking 
or Animaniacs in tights. Short car- 
toons, a lot of jokes, with a lot of crazi- 
ness going on. He wanted it looser, 
unnier and hipper and wanted it to 
break all bounds of reality. That's what 
Freakazoid is now. Bruce and I are not 
producing. 

“Tt was an action/adventure show 
that mutated into this comedy. At this 
point, it has changed considerably from 
what Bruce and I intended. I'm going to 
write a couple of episodes to help out. 
After that, there's talk we'll do Super- 
man next, which I would like to do." 


T: writer is also penning this 
year’s Batman Adventures an- 
nual, to be drawn by Timm. 
“We're doing a Ra's Al Ghul story 
because he’s an interesting character. 
He has been alive for 600 years, so you 
would figure he has met other charac- 
ters in the DC Universe. Let's just tell a 
story from his past. 

"It involves a meeting in Ra's' past 

with Jason Blood and the Demon. Bat- 
man's in it, but it involves a mystical 
battle over the centuries between Ra's 
and Jason Blood over a mystic tablet 
that Ra's wants but Jason tries to keep 
rom him. It culminates in Gotham City 
during the present day as Batman, 
Blood and the Demon take on Ra's for 
this magic tablet." 
Dini was pleased by the reaction to 
their first graphic novel, the acclaimed 
Mad Love. “I was very happy and sur- 
prised. It was better than Bruce and I 
hoped for! I worked on it so closely that 
when people tell me, ‘I really like this 
or that line,’ I think, ‘Oh God, I stayed 
up until 2 a.m. to come up with that!’ 

“The other thing is, how do I top it? 
I don't think I can," he admits. “I can 
write other interesting stories that are 
fun, but Mad Love seemed to have this 
core rooted in real obsessive, psychotic 
emotion and that's what carried it off 
and made people interested. 


"It's fabulous to look at. Bruce pulls 
off action scenes better than anybody, 
but he really pulls off dramatic se- 
quences. Another artist would say, .‘I 
have to draw the boring stuff. I’ll just 
crap it out because I don't want to draw. 
straight talking, but Bruce really got 
into the psychoanalyzing scenes be- 
tween Harley and Joker. He played 
them superbly." 

The Dark Knight's animated influ- 
ence has led to further superhero 
shows. One, Ben Edlund's The Tick, 
affectionately pokes fun at various 
heroes. Batman is spoofed by Die Fled- 
ermaus, a pointy-eared hero who talks 
like Kevin Conroy (voice of the ani- 
mated Batman) and likes to strike poses 
more than criminals. “I thought Die 
Fledermaus was funny," Dini says. 

"Their show is clever and fun. I 
think The Tick is more a superhero 
genre parody with a Batman character 
than a deliberate parody of our show. If 
they wanted to parody us, they would 
have to do it visually as well. It's clever 
and fun. 

"Spider-Man is a good attempt to 
translate the comic to the screen. That's 
obviously what they set out to do; they 
looked at the comic and took it no fur- 
ther than that. As a casual observer and 
lifelong Spider-Man fan, I would have 
liked to see them take more chances 
with Spider-Man. It's easy to play arm- 
chair producer, but I watched the first 
couple of episodes with the spider- 
slayer robots and thought, ‘Their focus 
is on the big robots, not Parker and his 
relationship with his aunt or the other 
characters.’ 

"I'm not sure Spider-Man talking all 
the time is a good thing. To make Bat- 
man effective, we keep him silent and 
kind of dangerous. I would like to see 


Spider-Man a little more like that. I 
know the show's a big hit and some epi- 
sodes look great. The Lizard episode 
played really well and reminded me of 
'On Leather Wings' [the Batman pilot] 


in more than one way." 
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Teaming with animated Batman director 
Kevin Altieri in the Batman Adventures 
Holiday Special, Dini brought the Dark 
Knight face to face again with the Joker. 


*We take her out of Gotham City and treat 
her like an adventurer," reveals Dini of a 
possible Catwoman spin-off show. 


As for the future, “I’m writing a 
Harley and Ivy comic book mini-series. 
Bruce will draw it and we plotted out 
the stories together. It's three fun issues 
of the girls off on their own causing 
trouble! There's a vague through-line in 
all of them, but they're really three sep- 
arate adventures. 

"We liked the 'Harley and Ivy' 
episode and thought, ‘Hey, we can eas- 
ily bring these characters back and we 
don't need Batman to be a big part of it." 
It's just going to be these two gal pals 
having fun and fighting with each 
other, messing around. I just finished 
the first issue of Harley and Ivy and 
sent it in to DC yesterday. Bruce read it 
and said he can't wait to start drawing 
it. It’s gonna be great,” Paul Dini smiles 
mischeviously. *The girls take a two- 
page shower!" 
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he most often-asked question 

[ about Batman: The Animated 

Series is, "When are new epi- 
sodes going to air?" 

Twenty have been made for the 
second season, but most won't see 
broadcast until the fall, a year after a 
second season would normally begin. 

Why has the Fox Network waited 
so long to renew its two-time Emmy 
winner? 

Producer Eric Radomski is as baf- 
fled as any on the Batman crew. "I 
don't know why, 'cause the series 
was number one; it did great; it held 
the position throughout the whole 
season and into [ratings] sweeps for 
February [1993]. Some of the 
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episodes were in their second or third 
run. Everybody was going, 'Well, 
why don't they order more? What's 
going on?' We never really got the 
final answer as to what the delay 
was." 

It wasn't until late April 1993 that 
Fox ordered 20 new episodes. But 
there wasn't enough time to make 
them for fall broadcast. So, Warners 
pulled five first season episodes and 
ran them that September. Five second 
season episodes are supposed to air 
this May: “Trial,” “House & Garden," 
“Avatar,” “Sideshow” and “A Bullet 
for Bullock.” Fifteen will air on Fox’s 
Saturday-morning schedule this fall, 
with a minute trimmed per episode, 


in a retitled format called The 
Adventures of Batman & Robin. 

As for a third season, “They still 
have the option to order more, but I 
don’t know if they’re going to,” 
Radomski says. “It may have to do 
with budget. It’s an expensive series, 
but you get what you pay for. 

“I have heard gossip that action/ 
adventure isn't like a comedy series 
where you can see it two or three 
times and pick up on the jokes. Once 
you know the plot of an ac- 
tion/adventure show, you really 
don't need to see it again unless 
you're just a big fan. That might have 
something to do with it," Radomski 
speculates. 
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That master of dark deco, Eric Radomski, looks behind 
the mask of the animated Batman. 
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ith the series airing on Sat- 
urday morning, will Fox’s 
Broadcast Standards ፳ 


Practices (BS&P) be more restrictive 
about the show’s content? 

“The BS&P.concerns were put to 
sleep after the series was success- 
ful,” Radomski replies. "They're 
still always going to watch for blood 
and the really extreme violence, but 
we've found methods for getting 
around that stuff. We know they’re 
going to cut a percentage out, but 
there's a certain percentage they'll 
leave in. 

*We got away with plenty in the 
first season. There are plenty of 
fights. Just really dramatic and 
intense scenes that come off stronger 
than when we would actually show 
a death scene. 

"The death of Robin's parents is 
the best example. You don't see any- 
thing. It has everything to do with 
the staging and things that BS&P has 
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no control over: the post-production 
mix, where you have sound FX and 
this crowd noise going and this real- 
ly emotional music, and people just 
get caught up in that and it's like, 
‘Holy cow! This kid's parents died.’ 
But, you never saw anything. You 
saw them fall off-screen and that 
was it. Everyone reacted and every- 
one knew it happened, but you did- 
n't see it. So, there's that little bit of 
trickery that we did to get our point 
across." 

With Batman: Mask of the Phan- 
tasm, the crew didn't have to con- 
tend with the network's BS&P, 
Instead, they had to consider the 
movie ratings system. "They 
[Warners] wanted us to definitely 
keep the film ‘PG.’ We shot a Leica 
reel of the whole film and ran that 
for the executives, and for Jean 
[MacCurdy, head of Warners 
Animation] and the crew,” 
Radomski says. “By the time we got 


Guiding the animated 
Dark Knight's present 
and future, producer Eric 
Radomski takes Batman: 
The Animated Series 
into a new season. 


to the final mix, they had a preview 
screening for the kids and parents 
and then for teenagers. It was to our 
benefit because the kids loved it; the 
parents loved it, and they had no 
problems with the violence or the 
storytelling. As a result, they rec- 
ommended the film. ; 

“But, to keep it within a ‘PG’ rat- 
ing, the only thing they suggested 
was toning down sound effects in 
two areas: A tombstone falls and 
kills one of the gangsters, and it 
sounded, they felt...too crunchy.” 
Radomski chuckles. "They didn't 
want to hear all of the bones crunch- 
ing. 

"Later, the Joker is fighting 
Andrea, and he belts her on-screen 
three times. They wanted those 
punches toned down—not anima- 
tion-wise, but sound-wise, because 
they were crunchy. 

"That's pretty much the only 
limitations they put 08. us," 
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KNIGHT VISION 


“I don't care for the 
Riddler a whole 
lot,” states 
Radomski. His 
directorial debut 
was also the 
Riddler's bow, “If 
You’re So Smart, 
Why Aren’t You 
Rich?” y 


| 
| 


Radomski was the mastermind behind 
Gotham's visual style. "I laid in these big, 
flat areas of black and did the simple light- 
ing on the buildings. It's vintage detective." 


-AlL Title Card Art: Courtesy Warner Animation Archives 


Radomski says. "We had one scene after the first rough cut 
screening where Batman gets clipped by this autogyro. The 
overseas animators had a little bit of fun with it. Blood 
squirted out of his arm, and when it flew out, it made a 
web-like shape, so it hung up in the air a little while, and 
they thought, ‘Well, that's too much.’ We agreed. He still 
gets cut and blood still comes out, but it goes away quicker. 

"In the film, we have gunfire galore, a couple of murders 
and characters smoking [the bad guys smoke]. Bruce Wayne 
gets ‘laid’ for the first time, which is kind of cool. So, we 
did pretty much everything we wanted to do for the film. 
As far as I'm concerned, it's done much more tastefully 
than a lot of Japanese animation. and even some live-action 
films where it's just violence for violence's sake." 


A fter four weeks in release, Batman: Mask of the 


Phantasm grossed about $6 million, much less than 
the crew had expected. 

"I'm personally disappointed at the way it was handled 
once it the animation studio," Radomski says. "The film 
opened across the country in 1,500 theaters, which we were 
excited about, but it didn't show in the evenings. That 
affected it in a big way. It could have done much better had 
it been’ promoted and 
advertised as a real 
movie, and let - 
ple have the oppor- 
tunity to go and see 
it. I don't know all 
the rhymes and rea- 
sons for the studio 
choosing to distrib- 
ute the film the way 
they did, but that's 
something you have 
no control over. You 
make the film; you 
do the best you can." 

Despite those dis- 
appointments, it's 
anticipated that 
Phantasm's home 
video release next 
month will do quite 
well, and a sequel 
has been discussed. 
"The latest I've heard is it's not going to be for 
Christmas, but they're definitely interested in Radomski. ^ 
doing another film. Warners is currently in the just making 
running to create the fifth network. If that hap- cartoons. W 
pens, our division will be swamped with work, doing these 


They're still in the process of assembling a real- ual little films." 


ly good feature idea—in terms of Disney quali- 
ty, budget and time. They're looking for the correct materi- 
al, and they haven't found it yet," Radomski says. 
Meanwhile, Batman's TV success has "blown open the 
doors" of opportunity for Radomski, as it has for his fellow 
co-producers, Bruce Timm, Alan Burnett and Paul Dini. 
"Before this, I was in this business because I liked to do art- 
work. And now, people are looking at it and going, 'Hey, 
this is cool.' You've established yourself as somebody who 
knows what they're doing and can put out a decent prod- 
uct, and it gives you some credibility—people listen to you 
when you're trying to get a point across," Radomski says. 
"I never knew I had many of the things in me that have 
emerged through the series,” he says candidly, “I knew the 
basics and the technical end, but just being involved with a 
whole group of talented writers and great artists has made 
me a better artist, and I look at things with more open eyes." 
He adds, “As far as my personal life, I'm pretty anony- 
mous and I like to be that way. I have a wife and a son, and 
my time is my time. l'll work my butt off when I'm here, 


"Basically, we were 
filmmakers," reminds 


VES GM (ከ REG i 


and 1 have taken work home, and thanks to my wife for 
being so understanding about that. 

"But the interviews get old after awhile. You get sick o 
telling the same story. Who really cares about this? But 
guess many people really are interested. It's not that I want- 
ed to be famous. I just want to do my work. 

"So," he explains, "that's why I feel strange accepting 
credit for establishing our style. It's true that I was the ini- 
tial springboard, but without all the people who influenced 
this project, it wouldn't be what it is." 


he calls "The Hollywood Story": Succeeding through 
perseverance, hard work, meeting helpful people and 
being at the right place at the right time. 

"I had always wanted to get into animation," he says. 
"I'm from Cleveland, and there's not much animation in 
Cleveland, so I studied as an artist. I made three trips to 
California at about 19 or 20, and I was completely humili- 
ated, not being able to find work." 

But Radomski had learned of another Cleveland native 
working in the Los Angeles area: actor/composer Will Ryan, 
who was doing voice work for Rick Reinert Productions on 

Winnie the Pooh and a 

Day for Eeyore. Will 
Ryan then introduced 
Radomski to director 
Dave Bennett, who 
introduced him to 
Reinert—who, as it 
happened, used to 
have his studio in 
Cleveland, and still 
had an ink-and-paint 
unit there, headed by 
Gretchen Heck and 
Bev Chiara. Radomski 
was given their tele- 
phone number. Back 
in Cleveland, he got 
an entry-level job 
with the unit. 

"The Pooh film 
was my first big piece 
of animation work," 

he says. "I was just 
hand-inking and stripping cels. I learned every- 
thing from the bottom up, which was great. It 
was a priceless education." 

6 Were While in Cleveland, Radomski also worked 
as individ- for Ennis McNulty and John Gibel, doing com- 
mercials for about two years, until Dave Bennett 
offered Radomski a job in LA. For three-and-a- 
half years, Radomski assisted Bennett with storyboards and 
layouts, assisted Reinert with background painting and did 
some cel work. After leaving Reinert and freelancing for six 
months, Radomski joined Warner Bros. full-time. “I was 
going to make good money, and I could paint all day long. 
And that,” Radomski says, “is exactly what I did.” 


ላ fter the first season of Tiny Toons, Radomski 


Rees: entry into showbiz is an example of what 


“We weren't 


explains, “The studio had specific properties they 
wanted to develop; Gremlins, The Griswolds [based 
on the National Lampoon’s Vacation characters], Taz- 
Mania and Batman, I did samples for each proposed idea, 
just to have some part to do with a new show. Jean Mac- 
Curdy really liked my version of Gotham City. And Bruce 
Timm basically did a one-sheet Batman design, just a whole 
body shot and a couple of poses and head shots, and that’s 
what we pitched.” 
MacCurdy asked Radomski and Timm to produce a two- 
minute promo piece, to test their capabilities and see how 
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board [for our style], 


is,” maintains 
Radomski. 


the show might look. Meanwhile, 
Warner Bros. provided backing for a 
full 65-episode Batman series. To 
Radomskis and Timm's surprise. 
MacCurdy appointed them as the 
show's producers. "Neither Bruce nor 
I had ever produced a series before, let 
alone 65 episodes, let alone such a 
high-profile property as Batman," 
Radomski says. 

“When we did the promo, we talked 
about what we wanted to do. Bruce 
did the storyboards and the character 
designs, and I was doing the back- 
grounds. We knew where we stood 
right there. I knew I wasn't gonna sit 
down and draw characters; I just felt 
that I was more of an organizing-type 
person. I could gather people together, 
get the word out on what we wanted to 
do, and in the meantime, Bruce could 
start thinking about his version of 
Batman. I know the character, but I’m 
not necessarily this religious believer 
in the character. Bruce was more in- 
volved in the story and the acting per- 
formances. 1 was probably more in the 
technical, stylistic end, and getting 
things done on time as well as we 
could." 

While Timm dictated the character 
style, Radomski designed the back- 
ground style, starting with a black sur- 
face and then adding layers of light. "I 
laid in these big, flat areas of black and 
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did the simple lighting on the build- 
ings, and that was the springboard. 
Once they saw that it worked. every- 
body started going through their refer- 
ences of New York City, which has lots 
of older buildings. It's vintage detec- 
tive. [Architect] Hugh Ferris was 8 
great influence on the series. They 
brought in this art deco influence and 
then we went into Mr. X comics, saw 
the big, bold, simple designs and said, 
‘God, that's us, too.’ " 

Radomski credits Timm and back- 
ground supervisor Ted Blackman with 
the art deco feel and the simplified 
graphic look. "The real benefit to that 
kind of working relationship is that. 
when you have as good a crew as we 
do, you allow a great deal of freedom. 
For the most part. everyone really had 
the same thinking on the show. 

"Basically. we were filmmakers. We 
weren't just making cartoons. We were 
doing these as individual little films. 
I'm not sure most people understand 
the complexity of getting a film done, 
especially for animation. The process 
is just endless." 


lthough Radomski and Timm 
A as producers, they en- 
countered difficulties with a 
story editor who felt the show needed 


a different direction. As a result, many 
early episodes were message-oriented 


and stressed "pro-so 

"Because of our lat experience, 
management felt we needed somebody 
who had done some of this before," 
Radomski says. "We never had the 
same attitude toward what the serie 
should be. It was [the storv's edit 
opinion that it should be more 
cial. It could be violent and whatev: 
we wanted it to be, but that doesn't 
mean Batman has to always have the 
episode's end quote and say, ‘Kids, go 
up to your rooms and brush vour 
teeth, and all that crap. 

"Batman's character motivation is 
simple—just do whatever it takes to 
get the point across. That doesn't mean 
lecturing or being a great philosopher 
about life. He just says vou're doing 
wrong—don't do it." 

Another challenge was in convinc- 
ing the writers to avoid the bane of TV 
animation: excessive dialogue. “Bruce 
and 1 always felt that way, completely 
separate from each other, that cartoons 
are way too chatty. You just want the 
characters to shut up. You don't need 
Batman talking throughout the whole 
episode. It's more interesting for him 
to walk into a darkened room, open up 
a file and let the audience read it, than 
for him to go, 'Hmmmm. I wonder 
what's in that file cabinet?' 

"When vou look back at some of the 
older cartoons, they did stuff exactly 


n 


, This fall, the Caped 
Crusader hits the 
Saturday morning cir- 
cuit in a re-titled format 
called The Adventures 
of Batman & Robin. 


‘We got away with 


nty the first season,” 


P 
notes Radomski. 


Hey, Joker! You've just 
been picked up for a 
second season by the 
Fox Network, and 
you've won at least two 
Emmys. What are you 
gonna do now? 
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like that, where a character is telegraphing everything he’s going to do. 
How stupid! Batman doesn't need to do that. He's a detective. He does- 
n't need to give away all the information," Radomski says. 

So, to trim excess dialogue and allow for more action, the producers 
wanted scripts in half the standard length for TV animation (one instead 
of two pages per screen minute) 50—30-page scripts instead of the nor- 
mal 60. Writer-director relations also improved when veteran story edi- 
tor Alan Burnett (CS#29) came on board as a producer. 

“We really all had the same kind of approach in mind,” Radomski 
says. “We didn’t want it to be just action/adventure. We didn’t want 
Batman to always be the hero. Let’s not just have him go out and beat 
up the bad guys and he’s always the winner. That’s no fun. Let’s really 
get some heart and soul into this thing and make these characters come 
to life, instead of just doing another merchandisable episodic series. We 
wanted them to be dramatic mini-features.” 


were pushed into directing episodes themselves. This became 
Radomski’s first foray as a director. 

“The studio wasn’t very interested in hiring another director to pick 
up those extra seven shows. So, Bruce and I said we would do them, 
and we just basically added them to our normal workload. But it’s fun 
to take something from a script stage and make it your own,” he says. 

“I would have Joved to have done a whole bunch more, but it was 
way too burdensome once we started mid-production on the series. We 
were getting shows every week and having to edit and 

retake, and then mixing finished shows and still doing 
pre-production on others. It was a killer, but fun at the 
same time. I would love to be able to focus either on 
producing or directing. Doing both at the same time on 
a big series like this one, you never feel like you're 
doing your best.” 
“We did pretty much Radomski cites his influ- 
everything we wanted ences as “everything from 
to do for the film,” says Little Rascals to Outer Limits 
Radomski, and The Godfather, which had 
pointing to Bruce this great impact on me when I 
padre) was 11 or 12. But even with 
A those things in mind, I always 
try and approach things fresh. I 
don’t want to come in and say, ‘Well, use this shot 
from this movie.’ I just try and do whatever the script 
influences me to do.” 

Regarding his first episode, “If You're So Smart, 
Why Aren't You Rich?" Radomski says, “It came off 
OK. I didn't like the script [by David Wise] at all. I still 
don't. I hated the title. I tried my hardest to get it 
changed, but Alan Burnett wouldn't budge. 

“We just couldn't convince the writers that the Riddler might set 
something up as simple as a bomb in somebody's office. It had to be 
complicated. So, that posed a real problem because you have 22 min- 
utes to establish the character, and they suddenly put in these complex 
riddles that Batman must figure out. And, of course, he immediately fig- 
ures them out, and that destroys the whole mystery of Batman as a 
detective, because all he does is think for a minute and he has the 
answer. That really didn't work for me, but I did the best I could with 
it. 


B: of the hectic production schedule, Radomski and Timm 


“I had fun with it and unfortunately, we were trying out a studio in 
Spain—La Piz Azul—and that was their first [and last] episode. So, it 
comes off real cartoony compared to other episodes. It was fun to do, 
but not one of my favorites. 

"And I don't care for the Riddler a whole lot. If there was an oppor- 
tunity to work with him again, and I had complete say over that char- 
acter, I would treat the Riddler as we do the Joker, where in reality he's 
a mean bastard. He uses his wit, but it's not the main thing he relies on, 
which is his ability to dominate." 

With Paul Dini's *Almost Got 'Im" (in which various Bat-villains 
explain how they almost destroyed the Dark Knight), Radomski had bet- 
ter results. “It played well, which I was happy about. The dialogue is 
really snappy. Paul did a great job in the transitions as far as writing. 
Each character has his unique dialogue which really sells the story and 
keeps you involved. You never get confused.” 


-hurt somebody some day. That's the justifica- 


ski describes this episode as "8 blast to do. We had written 50 

scripts so far, and everybody was running out of ideas. Alan came 
up with this idea about Matt Hagen: The chemicals are wearing thin and 
he's basically dying. This woman comes into his life and tries to help 
him because she has been in love with him since his early days in the 
movies. And then when Alan started talking about really using Clayface 
for what animation could do with him, I just got so excited, I couldn't 
wait to work on it. 

"Clayface ends up consuming Batman within his body and he's 
gonna kill him, and Batman uses the grappling hook to blow his head 
off. It was just a beautiful opportunity to really get extreme in what we 
wanted to do with it, because Clayface was a big monster. We didn't 
have as much problem with the network saying, ‘Well, you can’t do that 
'cause this is a human being.' It looked like a big flabby mass of goo on 
the storyboards, so the network never got too crazy about it. We ended 
up killing him at the end. Basically, he melts in the ocean. He disinte- 
grates and he's dead." 

The twist is that Batman is actually the story's antagonist, because he 
prevents Clayface from becoming normal. *We thought that Batman is a 
real bastard in the episode, but he has a couple of lines where he has 
made an effort to save Clayface, and if he doesn't want to be saved, 
Batman can't let him go on, because he's gonna 


Te came "Mudslide," the final appearance of Clayface. Radom- 


tion," Radomski says. 

"But it was a whole lot of fun to do, an oppor- 
tunity to take complete advantage of animation. 
You buy the fact that Batman's gonna die inside 
this guy. You think he's suffocating and he's 
really gasping for his life. It does get pretty 
intense. You don't see stuff like that done all the 
time on television." 

As it turned out, Studio Junio animated 
“Mudslide,” not TMS, which had animated 
"Feat of Clay, Part 2," and chose to pass on fur- 
ther Batman assignments to work on 
Animaniacs instead. “We had six or seven stu- 
dios at one time working on the show,” 
Radomski notes. “Die-hard fans can tell the dif- 
ference; we can definitely tell the difference, but 
I don't think the general viewing public notices. 

"We've had a couple of studios [Akom, 
Sunrise] that we've had to dump after awhile 
because it was just a consistent problem getting 
what we wanted and having to fight over it and 
not seeing anything get any better. We had to do 
some shuffling as to where we were going to get 
the best production done, and we just managed film was an exciting 
to get through it somehow. experience for 

"It would be nice to be able to get production Radomski. It gave him 
back in the States, but I don't know when that license to push 
will happen, as far as television goes, because Batman beyond 
it's just too expensive to do it here. Eventually, I broadcast limits. 
would like to think that we'll get to a point 
where things will even out and we can train more people and do more 
of the animation here. 

"But for the time being, we must learn how to work with the overseas 

studios, and help them to understand our culture more," Radomski 
says. "I think that's why many Japanese films never really made it here. 
There has never been an animated film that has done close to what 
Disney films do. It's a whole different kind of storytelling and approach 
to films, and people just look at them and go, 'God, this is a really long 
and boring story.' 
"I don't know if we would have done the Batman film the same way 
for a Japanese audience. There's a Warner Bros. division in Tokyo that 
distributes films internationally, and they ran the series there, and for 
the first few months, the network took surveys and found that the kids 
liked it because it was animated and they thought it was kind of cool, 
but they didn't quite understand what Batman was. They're not able to 
relate to this vigilante—is he a good guy or a bad guy? They didn't 
know. 

"Americans would think, ‘Well, 


The Batman: Mask of 
the Phantasm feature 
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She said she had an outtake reel she 
put together [chuckles] that she was 
taking home with her. 

So, in this film, what do they name 
the girl friend? Andrea. 

CS: In the film, both you and Mark 
Hamill play younger versions of your 
characters. How do you alter your 
voice for an earlier age? 

CONROY: You can't make them too 
different where it's not believable for 
the same character. For example, 
young Bruce can only be a little differ- 
ent than mature Bruce. When I was 17, 
my voice had already changed. My 
voice wasn't quite as deep as it is now, 
but it was pretty deep, so when you're 
playing these characters in their 20s or 
in their teens, there's only so much 
that you can change your voice. 

CS: How do you perceive Batman, per- 
sonally and as a role model? 
CONROY: The important thing to 
come out of this experience for me, 
and that I would want the audience to 
get out"of ít, is that out of Bruce 
Wayne's very dark experience, he 
makes a positive choice to change peo- 
ple for the better—to do something 
good, rather than feeling sorry for him- 
self or doing something negative. He 
always does something positive. It's a 
great metaphor for people to use in 
their own lives. It's certainly one I try 
to use in my life: To always leave a 
situation better [after] you have en- 
countered it. 

That's why people get into Batman, 
because he's ennobling. He brings out 
the better parts of people. We would 
all like to do that, but for some reason 
we don't. If people just take the active 
choice and do it, everything would 
work out so much better. 

After the troubles in South Central 
[Los Angeles] last year, I threw a 
broom in the car and went down and 
helped clean up. And there were all 
these people who had come from all 
over LA and Southern California. 
Everyone was there shoveling the 
debris and sweeping the streets, and 
we were interacting with the people 
living in that neighborhood. It was a 
bonding that should have happened 
years ago. It should happen every day 
in our lives. We should be a part of 
each other's lives. Why not? 

It was just this myth of separation 
that people live through. It's me vs. 
them, or us and them. People don't 
understand that we are all in it to- 
gether, it's the same thing. Every 
group, every town, every city—if you 
look at other people as not being dif- 
ferent than you, but the exact same, 
just another aspect of you, then every- 
thing will work out better. And that's 
what Batman is about. 
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that's easy. How basic can you get?’ 
But it's not that easy. It's a cultural 
thing. It needs some explaining. 
They're used to having stories told to 
them the way they do, as much as we 
have," Radomski says. 


arner Bros. wanted to follow 
Batman's first season with a 
direct-to-video feature, Mask 


of the Phantasm, which Radomski says 
was basically *an expanded episode. 
We boarded the script and did all of 
our designs and shipped it overseas. 
We were treating it with more quality, 
but we originally didn't intend for it to 
be on the big screen." 

Spectrum in Japan did the layout 
and key animation; Dong Yang did the 
rest. Then, Warners called and 
announced the switch to the big 
screen—which meant the visuals had 
to be re-jiggered to accommodate 
widescreen theatrical aspect ratio. 

Other hurdles included the time 
factor. From start to finish, the movie 
had to be completed in eight months to 
meet the December 25 release date. Al- 
though the budget was increased to 
around $6 million, the studios had to 
pool their resources to give better- 
quality animation for the big screen. 

“We weren't working with seasoned 
veteran animators from Don Bluth's 
studios or Disney," Radomski points 
out. "These guys were good, but they 
hadn't done too much feature work for 
the States. They really rose to the occa- 
sion. All things considered, it's a really 
good film." 

On the other hand, Radomski says, 
“I don’t want to set a precedent that a 
film of this quality could be done in 
this amount of time. It’s not fair to us 
or to the product. You put a studio 
through the wringer, and you go, ‘How 
can I criticize what they did, because 
they got it done in this amount of time 
and it looks fine.’ We're really proud of 
what we did.” Mask of the Phantasm, 
in its current video incarnation, is re- 
fined from the movie version with a 
thousand feet of retakes. 

For Eric Radomski, the fascination 
with animation is that “it’s completely 
fabricated from nothing. It comes from 
a pencil and paper and by the time you 
get to the final product with the sound 
FX and music, people think it’s real. 

“That’s the biggest plus in doing 
this kind of work,” he says. “If you can 
really make that happen for people, 
you know you're doing something 
right. If you can really buy into it or be 
moved by it or somehow it affects you, 
that's great. That's the biggest compli- 
ment that anybody can give someone 
making animated films. I'm glad to 
hear compliments like that." [C31 


Hamill 
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compliment," he confesses, rather 
more than happily. But it wasn't 
Hamill's dedication to Batman as a 
comic book character that earned him 
his chance at giving children 
nightmares. After playing Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart on tour for a year in 
Amadeus, he perfected a high-pitched, 
annoying laugh that he utilized when 
auditioning for the smiling villain. 

"Apparently," he says, "that's what 
got me the part, the laugh. One thing 
that's great about doing the character is 
he's just such a rich loony." 


atman: Mask of the Phantasm 

(now on video) gave Hamill 

another chance to spread his 
wings as the Clown Prince of Crime. 
"They pretty much handled the Joker 
origin in the Tim Burton movie, but in 
our continuity, the Joker did not kill 
Dr. and Mrs. Wayne—that was purely 
an invention of the movies," he says. 
“Mask of the Phantasm is our take on 
Batman's origin. My Joker is anything 
but subtle, so when he appears halfway 
through the movie, he's much like the 
Gonie in Aladdin—he's just a burst of 
energy!" 

After finishing 13 episodes of the 
series as the grinning baddie, Hamill is 
still incredulous about the types of re- 
strictions his character must accom- 
modate, right down to the inability to 
say "killed" on an animated show. “50 
you're the man who iced Batman," he 
notes. The mildly homicidal voice be- 
gins again, "So you're the man who 
whacked Batman." Within the same 
breath Hamill has returned: “Whack? 
A Mafia term is acceptable in place of 
‘killed’?” 

Hamill’s biggest regret in voicing 
the Joker 18 that he hasn't been able to 
do it enough. He's happy, though, that 
Hollywood has finally done it right. 

*Batman has been a dream come 
true," he says. *For writers, they fi- 
nally got people who have written 
comic books as a livelihood to work on 
the show. When TV producers buy 
Wonder. Woman, they usually hire a 
couple of Hawaii Five-O writers! And 
now, I think for the first time in an an- 
imated series, they have people with 
comic book backgrounds. You 
wouldn't think it's that unusual, but it 
is. 

“What they've done with this series 
is about as much as we comics fans 
can hope for," Mark Hamill says, "and 
I think it's setting a trend. They're 
about to do Spider-Man, and Batman 
is the standard against which every- 
thing else is judged, and that's good for 
us because there's a copycat mentality 
in Hollywood. Isn't it better for them to 
copy the good stuff?" [C3] 
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$19.99 


. (SW-C9) STAR WARS: ASTEROID CHASE SCENE 


$19.99 


. (SW-C10) STAR WARS: A NEW HOPE ONE SHEET 


$19.99 


. (SW-C11) STAR WARS: EMPIRE STRIKES BACK 


$19.99 


. (SW-C12) STAR WARS: RETURN OF THE JEDI 


$19.99 


. (SW-BP) STAR WARS VEHICLE BLUEPRINT PORTFOLIO 


$15.00 


Subtotal 


NEW YORK RESIDENTS ADD 8.25% SALES TAX. 


“For delivery in the continental U.S. add 
$4.50 ea, overseas delivery add $10.00 ea. 
All paid orders delivered within 30 days. 


SHIP/HAND. * 


TOTAL 


AR TBEK |. Xs \ ወ፪ 
Pieces [Bi ርር TE 
3 fa DEIN 


U.S.S. Enterprise 1701 Movie 
Cutaway Poster autographed by Poster 
William Shatner. Ltd. Edition of Framed and 
500. C07S04ADX $110 autographed 
by William 

Shatner and 


Patrick 
Stewart. 
C07S05AEF 
$300 


Complete Bible 
C08S45UBX 535 


Star Trek Ill: The Search 
for Spock Script Set 
Autographed by Leonard Nimoy. 

Comes with 2 original lobby cards from "— SOE aoe 


1985 release. COBSO4AAS $110 ። rae L = ium p 
2 28፣፤:ጩ 


Photo Plaques, many of them personally 
autographed, make a handsome addition to 
your den or TV room. The 8"x10" color 
portrait is protected by clear plastic and 
mounted on a wood plaque with black 
marble finish. Below the portrait is a 
nameplate 


: . McCoy carrying the character's name. 
Voyager Crew Framed Captain Janeway City on the Edge of Forever Dr. Mc : : SE s 
photo, unautographed. Unautographed. CO4M81UBX $50 Photo autographed by William Pierio በርሃ " d ት መመጻደቅ ት፣ መዴ ሚት: ona 
CO5S45UAF 560 Shatner and Leonard Nimoy. Ltd. - certificate of authenticity. 


Edition of 2,500. 
Edition of 950. COSNO5UAF $270 CO4KO1ABXXX $150 


Gene Roddenberry & 


Commander Riker 


Captain Picard Crew Framed & 


Q Autographed by Lt. Worf Autographed Counsellor Troi ^ Eod f x 
John de Lancie. Ltd. ከሃ Michael Dorn. Ltd. Autographed by Marina | magrap 9u By Autographed by autographed. Ltd. Majel Barrett Auto- 

Edition of 2,500. Edition of 950. Sirtis. Lid Editionof - 02200 01 Frakes. Ltd. BA Senar Eta. Edition of 2,500.  S'aphed by Majol marta 
CO4DO5ABX 5130 950. CO4S15AAX 5130 CO4FOSAAX $130 CO4SO7ADX $150 ACO4S05AEX 5600 CO4SO4ABX $90 

mm EM NEM REM NEM መጡ GEM ጩ ጩመ GEM GEM GE ፲ጩ 


STAR TREK COLLECTIBLES Total enclosed: $ 


Please check items being ordered and add = : = 


postage and handling charges. Account# ^. 
STAR TREK: VOYAGER STAR TREK Ill: THE SEARCH OUD our daytime phone #:(__) 
— Crew CO5S45UAF $60 FOR SPOCK Card Expiration Date: / (mo/yr) 
— Bible CO8S45UBX $35 — Script Set C08S04AAS $110 
_ Janeway C04M81UBX $50 STAR TREK Original Series NAME 
STAR TREK: GENERATIONS . . Enterprise Cutaway 
_ Poster CO7SO5AEF $300 C07S04ADX $110 
STAR TREK: . City on the Edge of Forever STREET 
THE NEXT GENERATION CO5NO5UAF $270 
... Crew CO4S05AEX $600 — Roddenberry CITY STATE ZIP 
... Picard CO4SO7ADX $150 CO4SOAABX $90 
.. Riker CO4FO5AAX $130 .... McCoy 
.. Q CO4SO5ACXXX $130 CO4KO1ABXXX $150 YOUR SIGNATURE 
. Troi CO4S15AAX $130 POSTAGE & HANDLING: 1st plaque: $8 (Foreign: 
___Worf CO4DO5ABX $130 $16). For each additional plaque, add $2. New York Send cash, check or IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO 
. Troi CO4S15AAX $130 State residents add 8 1/4% sales tax. Canadian money order to: CUT OUT COUPON, WE WILL 
residents add 10% sales tax. ሰ rrr LM ies] dear 
፡ ፡ 475 ease allow 4 to 
STAR TREK, STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION, STAR TREK: VOYAGER NEW YORK, NY 10016 Şi waaks tor delivery. 


and U.S.S. ENTERPRISE are Trademarks of Paramount Pictures. 


